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ROSALIND’S: VOW. 


——~— 


CHAPTER XXV. 
IN THE DEAD OF NIGHT. 


Tae lawless passion which Rosalind’s beauty. 
had aroused in the heart of Pierce Vansittart 
was increased with absence rather than dim- 
inished, and her scornful contempt of his vows 
of love and marked avoidance of himeelf gave 
& zest to his pursuit of her which might 
otherwise have been lacking. 

Daring the time she was nursing her 
husband at Weir Cottage he found no oppor- 
tunity of seeing her, and her departure was so 
suddenly arranged that he had no idea she con- 
templated leaving until after she was abso- 
lutely gone. Then he took steps towards ascer- 
taining her whereabouts ; but theywere fruitless; 
and as we know, it was Captain Marchant 
who finally gaye him her addreas. 

_ The next day he boldly called at the house 
in the Euston road, and made inquiries; but 
he was told the lady had gone out the pre- 





{A STRUGGLE TO PHE DEATH !} 


ceding morning, and had not yet returned. 
However, he was determined not to neglect 
any chance of finding her, so he set his valet 
—& man as unscrupulous as his master—to 
watch the house, with the result that a few 
days later the man saw Rosalind enter, and 
afterwards followed her down to her new 
home. 

It was his footsteps that Claud bad heard 
and traced. 

Oa his return to London he acquainted Van- 
sittart with his success, and then added,— 

“T fanoy, sir, that we have not only run 
the lady to earth but someone else as well !”’ 

‘Someone else! Whom do you mean, 
Seamer?” 

The valet, who was psrtially in his master's 
confidence, came a little nearer, and dropped 
his voice toa familiar whisper. 

“TI mean your wife, sir” 

‘Good Heavens!” cried Vansittart, really 
surprised. ‘‘ Doyoumean you saw my wife?” 

“No; but Isaw Mr. Trevelyan. He was at 
the station to meet the lady. Perhaps I should 
not have recognized him if € had not heard 
his voice, for-he was 80 moffled up thatit was 





impossible to catch a glimpse of his face. 
Bat directly I heard him speak I knew him. 
It is impossible to mistake his tones.” 

‘‘ And did you make inquiries ?” 

“TI did, sir. First of all, I followed the two 
until they went in ata gate leading to a house 
that I shouldeasily know again. Then Itarned 
back and went into the nearest public-house. 
There I learnt that Mr. and Mrs. Stuart 
—mother and son—had been living at the White 
Honse for nearly three months. The lady was 
never seen, and the gentleman but seldom. 
The household consisted of one man—a for- 
eigner. After that I had no doubts on the 
subject.” 

‘* You are a clever fellow, Seamer, and I'll 
take care you don’t go unrewarded,” said his 
master, with genuine admiration. After a 
pause, he added, ‘‘ What sort of a house is this 
White House? Are there many trees about ?”’ 

‘*A good many shrubs, sir, I think; but it 
was too dark for me to see much.” 

«Do you think I cculd take a look round 
without running any risk of being seen?” 

Seamer thought for a moment. 

“I couldn't say, sir, Better le} me godown 
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if you want anything done. Ishall be less 
likely to be recognised than you.” 

« Well,” responded Vansittart, reflectively. 
“TI don't want to make any mistake. It 
would be awkward if when I took a warrant 
down for my wife's apprehension as an escaped 
lunatic I found I had not got the real Simon 
Pore. Thanks for your offer, Seamer, but I 
think I'll go down myself. Iam pretty quick 
at getting out of the way if there's danger.” 

by the first train the following morning 
Mr. Vansittart arrived at the White House, and 
made a careful examination of the premises 
before eyen the servant wasup, Then he en- 
sconced himself behind a group of ubi 
opposite one of the lower windows, some. 
time later had the satisfaction of cosing 2 / 
blind wife throw some crumbs out to the b 
—as was her usual custom. 

He noticed that whepii i 


to ;_ then, hay: 
deel, he awiftly De 
- revolving many plang.js 


it Tiés, I 8 £0! 

No ; cannot manage ii alone. 
Trevelyan down there, and 

must be my guide, Ha—ha!l I wonde 
he would say if he knew that I dest 
office for him—the jackal, who 

the lion—the cat’s-paw that is to draw 
chestnuts oat of the fire!” 

He laughed aloud at the reflection, but his 
hilarity was of short duration, for he had to 
think out the position, and decide on his plan 
of action. Even if he did follow Claud, and 
watch him while he unearthed the treasure, 
there still remained the task of wresting it 
from his possession, and to do this, as Van. 
sittart knew, would be no easy maiter. 

A dark look came in hiseyes. He was think- 
ing of a tiny revolver lying in its case in his 
breast- pocket—a pretty-looking, silver-mounted 
toy that seemed made for ornamenf, not for 
use. But he knew thaé the seemingly innocent 
toy could be put to a deadly use; and though 
he had no desire for Claud's life, he was quite 
determined that nothing should stand in the 
way of the wealth he had striven so hard, and 
plotted so deeply, to get. . 

‘*T have no wish to kill him, but if, he shows 
fight I must disable him,” he muttered. 
“ After all, I have a right to the money—not 
he; and when if is once’ in my possession I 
must turn my attention to my charming wife— 
curse her!” He ground his teeth together as 
he thought of Nona, then a wicked, sneering 
smile curved his handsome lips. 

‘*A children’s hospital you are going to 
build, wd bs: my lady ?'Iam afraid your wish 
is doomed to disappointment. Your nephew's 
money will be devoted to far different pur- 
poses. Pshaw! I wonder why the thought of 


the child Willie haunts me so? I fancied my 
conscience, or what in me does duty for one, 
was pretty well hardened by this time.” 

In order to run no risk of being seen by 
Claud, Vansittart resolved to be at the Cedars 
before he arrived, and accordingly caught the 
midday train from Paddington. Luckily, for 
his purpose, the afternoons were very short, 
and it was already dark when he arrived at 
Crowthorne station. As it was Christmas 


and: for 


ee 
house by the buck wade 


GA fie, had: beard jas ouch au 
; ty stu or ao 
+, 16 was possible 


ght haye gone out of the 
@ reached the plantation 

€ bbery. 
seemed. tg. ittart the most likely 
explanasion.; a&-Sny rate, he cetermined to 
see whether if was a true one. and, quitting 


stole through the laurel shruypery until he 
was. stopped by the gleam of a light which 
, flashed for a second across the darkness, and 
then disappeared. 


“ Trevelyan is cautious, 
dark rather than risk discovery by keeping his 
lantern open.” 





The swift, and 
, Vansittart slippe 


time there were more passengers than usual, | 


passed. Light of hi ' ntern in tee helabe had dug. 





the poet he had occupied forsatony, he silently | 
, throngh the night. 


Tt is a dark lantern!” thought the watcher. ; 
He is working in the ; 





et silent manner in which , 
along mixzkt have been | 


hatred to his consin Trevelyan he did not loge 
sight of pradence. 

He finally decided on the former alternative, 
and, having come to this conclusion, he waited 
patiently while shovelfal after shovelful of 
earth was thrown on one side. 2 

The box was buried deep. Olaud had erred 
on the safe side when he interred Nona’s 


wealth. 
At length the spade struck on wood, and 
then, for a moment, the threw the 


ending over 
relief he 


see 
6 letion of 


ago im consequence of ill- 
Fin the next village, and 


| her mother sent to Bay that she was so ill as 


to leave it doubtful whether she would live 
Her great wish was to 
see her young mistress before she died. 

Needless to say, Edith obeyed the summons 
without hesitation. Simmons, her father’s 
butler, an old and trusted servant, accom- 
panied her, and waited in the nex’ cottage 
until his mistress came out from the sick 
chamber. 

The. girl—her name was Rose, West—was 
evidently dying,.it. needed no doctor to tell 


' envied by an Indian or backwoodeman, Not | that; and, Edith, who had neyer, before looked 
| the cracking of a twig or the rustling of aJeaf | on death, felt. her heart bepuping over with 


| was permitted to betray his prevence; and, in | 


a few more seconds, he was stunding within 
| eight or nine yards of the spot where the 
treasure lay buried, 
Now he could distinctly hea tha shovelli 
; Of earth; and, when his eyes zrew avcostome 
; to the gloom of the trees, he traced the, ont- 
| line of a man’s figure, busy a6 work, 
| For some time he watched him in grim 
| Silence, He was mentally debuting his own 
| Plan of action—whether he shopid let him 
; work on undisturbed until be bad unearthed 
' the box, or whether he shonid atinck bim at 
once, and, with one blow from behind, render 
| him ingensible, He had no desire to use his 
pistol if it could be avoided. Even in his 





itiful eym y, and sat by the. ide, the 
favalid's re in hers, murmaring tender 
words of consolation and religion. F 

Thus, hours passed by. 8,came In 
once or. twice to remind, his. mistresa of the 
flight of time, oe Eh woud ¥ ssh a 

80 long as. those p fingens.c 
io hers, ea hye Gying cirl's eyes. mutely 

sought, 0 . 

At some after. twelve o'clock, 
Rose sank into & d then 
Edith took the opportunity. 

ai I’m, sure T te ¥ 
will say, miss, 

i, privilege of an old servant, to say what 
he rke . 
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«The Squire, in all bability, is in bed 
and asleép,” returned Edith, with composure, 
“and you may be quite sure that he will 
approve of my having stayed with Rose.” 

“It's very late for a young lady to be 
out.” 

« But I have:you, Simmows, and so I can't 
possibly vorne to any harm,” observed Edith, 
coaxingly, and the butler was not proof 
against this pretty bit of flattery. 

“Shall we go home by the read or field 
way, Miss Edith?” he asked. “The field 
way is the most lonesome, but it: is a good 
deal shorter than the other.’’ 

“ Then let:us ‘take it;” Edith replied. “I 
don't suppose any one will molest us.” 

Our readers will remember that there was 
a short cat from Crowthorne Manor to the 
ee eee of the 
Cedars— same: route taken by Captain 
Marchant when he paid his nocturnal visit 
to Cland'shome. Thiswasthe way Simmons 
meant, and, accordingly, he and Edith setout 
acrose the fields. 

Luckily, it wasa slight frost, so the path 
was not muddy; as it would otherwise have 
been, neither was it very dark, It is trne 
there was no moon, but theclouds had cleared 
off, and the stare shone out with a pale, cold 
lustre; sufficient. to indicate the way without 
the aid of Simmons’ lantern, 

There was no wind, and the night was very 
still, the only sounds that broke the silence 
being the shrill cry of an owl every nowjand 
again, or some other night-bird in search of 


rey. 
. Edith did nots As a matter of fact, 
she was too deeply touched by the remem- 
brance of the dying girl to think of anything 
else. EvenClaud had slipped from her memory 
in face of the swfal mystery of life and death 
that had confronted her, for she knew’ she 
should never see Rose West alive again, 

Quite suddenly the report of firearms rang 
outon the air, bringing Edith and her com- 
panion toa standstill. 

“Can it-be hers, do you think ?” queried 
the young girl after a slight pause; bat Sim- 
mons at once negatived the suggestion. 

“Nol I¢ was a pistol; nota gunshot !” 

‘And it-seemed to come from the direction 
of the Cedars,’ added Edith, in a shaken 
voice. 

“ That's just where it did come'from,” the 
butler replied, with conviction. 

Edith’s thoughts immediately flewto Cland, 
who, she fancied, would be spending the night 
in bis old home. Could he ‘be htrt or in 
danger ? 

All her superstitious scruples concerning 
the Cedars vanished— were chased away by her 
love and terror on Claud’s behalf: 

“ Letus go and see what haw happened,” 
she eaid, swiftly. ‘‘ Perhaps somsone is hurt, 
and we may be able to render assistance:” 

Simmons was brave enough’; but the dan- 
gers hs would willingly have faced himeelf he 
hesitated before exposing his young mistress 


to. 

“I think we had better go straight on to the 
Manor,” he said, ‘and then, if you like, sfter 
Seeing you safely home, I will come back 
again.’? 

‘‘ When it will be too late to do any good, 
supposing our assistance~is required!” ex- 
claimed Edith, scornfally. ‘No, if we go at 
all we must go now, this minute.” 

Simmons allowed himself to be persuaded, 
being, moe lagers oie ovis account, to 

if an untowa: appened, 

‘Of course, Miss Edith; you must do’ as 
you like, and J must do as you like,” he re- 


marked, resignedly, and then they both entered ‘ 


the Cedars’ grounds througha little gate which, 
curiously enough, was standing wide open. 
The p tion, however, in this dim: light, 


the place. Years agobe had been onder-gar. 
pes ab the Cedars, consequently; he knew 
way abont the house and grounds. 





“ What was that ?" he exclaimed, suddenly, | when he opened his eyes and saw me. T can 
in a trembling voice, catching hold of his‘mis- | only imagine that his brain was clon?ed with 


trese’s arm. 

It was nothing more or less than a groan, 
so deep that it seemed to come froma man in 
mortal agony. It ‘was followed by a series of 
sharp cries. 

‘Help !—murder !—help!” 


| 


' 
j 


i 


' 


| the mists of approaching death, for he seized 
hold of me and would not les me go. It wae 


at that moment you came up.” . 

** You heard what he said, sir ?”’ 

“Yes, I heard what he said, and I imagixe 
that he was under the influence of a delusion, 


Fora moment Edith felt her'courdge desert as dying men sometimes are.”’ 


her, and was seized with a desire toran away. 
Then'she impetuously hurried Simimons* for- 
ward in the direction from whence the crics 
had come, and’ in another few minutes they 


stood ina small space under the trees, and | 
thelight of Simmons’ lantern fell on a strange | 
| her unspoken question. 


and awfal scene. 

Half stretuhed on the pees lay & man 
whose face was ghastly white; and the front of 
whose shirt was stained crimson with! blood. 
His eyes were wild and\frenzied, and he was 
oer ae the grasp of desperation, another 
man who vainly tried to draw himeelf away. 

“ Good heavens!” cried Edith, as her gaze 


fell on the wounded man. ‘It is:Oaptain | 


Marchant ! 
He heard the words, and his eyes turned ‘to 
her. It seemed as if he recognized her voice, 


‘* Yes,” he said, savagely, ‘ it is I,andIam | 


murfdered ‘by your lover, Claud Trevelyan:” 

A loud shriek broke from: poor Hdith's fips 
at these awful words, and at the same moment 
Simmons, who was'athietio and very power- 
ful, ram forward, and by the exertiow of all his 
strength, pulled away the man whom Mar. 
chant was holding down. 

“ Why; itis Mr. Stuart!” he said, asthe 
light shone on Claud’s face, which was as pale 
a8 —— own. ‘ What brings ‘you-here, 
sir?” 

Cland made no reply. He seemed’ abso- 
lutely bewildered, as much by the. presence: of 
Edith as by thestartling events of the even- 
ing. 

The dying man, who, when he was forced 
to relinquish his hold on Trevelyan, had fallen 
back. exhausted, now half raised himself on 
his elbow. 

‘He shot me,” he said, distinctly, but with 
an effort, and. then a sudden flow of blood 
impeded his utterances. 

Edith ran. to his side, all other considera- 
tions forgotten in the extremity of a fellow- 
creature’s peril. She held her handkerchief 
to‘his mouth, and it instantly became crimson 
with blood. head sank on her arm—his 
eyes,-fixed and filmy, looked up into her face 
—unsesing, dead | 

* Oh!” she cried out in horror, ‘‘ cannot 
you dosomething for him ?—fetch a doctor— 
get help from the house—only do something /"” 

‘* It is tooiate, Miss Edith,’’ Simmons re- 
tarned, solersnly. ‘‘Lay his head down, 
miss—the captain is dead !,” 

She needed not to be told the end had come. 
The dead weight lying on her arm, the awfal, 


sightless eyes, the motionless limbs, all told | 


their own tale but too plainly. 

She let Simmons draw her away, and then 
she steod speechless, looking down at the man 
to whom a few hours ago she had bidden 
good-night. Then he had been full of life, 
gsioty, and high spirits. Now——. She shnd- 
dered, and cov her eyes with her hands. 
The spectacle he presented, with his clothes 
all dabbled in blood, was too awfal—it would 
haunt her for many a long day. 

Simmons alone seemed to prezerve his com- 
porure, After he had placed Marchant’s head 
reverently on the moss he turned to Claud. 

‘*Mr, Stuart,” he said,, for, of course, he 
did not know the young man by his proper 
neme, ‘can you tell us how this gentleman 
met his death? ” 

Ciaud shook ‘hie head, and seemed to make 
an effort to rouse himself from the ‘species: of 
stupor that had fallen upon him. 

‘“T know no more than you do, I was 


-asleep at the Cedars whea I heard. pistol 


shot, and: when I came down here I found 
Captxig “Marchant lying where he is now in 
a state-of «nd¢onsciousness: I bent oyer him, 


/ and was going to administer some brandy, ' 





| 
| 
| 
| 











After this there was a silence. Neither of 
the trio moved. Then, apparently from the 
road, there came thésound of voices an’ merry 
laughter—in hideous mockery, as it seerned, 
of the tragedy that had just been enacted. 

Edith looked up, and Simmons answered 


‘“They are the waits, I expect, going hore 
after singing their carols, I will cell them.” 

His suggestion proved correct, and, in 
answer to the batler’s shouts, they arrived on 
the scene, and were naturally horrified by 


| what they saw. 


And, indeed, it was a picture that once 
looked upon would remain indelibly stamped 
on the memory. 

The flickering light of the lanterns fell on 
Bdith’s downesst face and clasped handy, and 
lent an additional horror to the rigid form 
lying at her feet: By its side’ wav a long, 
narrow hole that hwd every appearance of « 
grave from which the damp earth had been 
recently dug out. ' 

Simmons being the eldest, as well as the 
person of most authority in the little group, 
took upon himself the office of spokesman. 

“ This isa tertible thing, sir,” he eaid, 
addressing Cland, ‘and it’s not for me to s2y 
how it came about, But murder’s been doxe, 
and we must try and see that justice is done 
too. I come here and-see a gentleman, who is 
a visitor of my master’s, lying wounded to 
death, and he'accuses another gentleman, who 
is also a friend of my master’s, of ‘having 
murdered him: How true it may be I can't 
tell, and time alone will tell; but my duty is 
clear. You must come with me to the police 
station, Mr. Stuart, and I must charge you 
there with the murder of Captain’ Fu'ke 
Marchant.” 





‘ CHAPTER XXVII. 


ROSALIND'’S PERIL, 


Desprre:the confidence Nona had expressed 
to Claud before his departure, he bad no 
sooner really lefs the house than she became 
the prey of nervous fancies, which it required 
all Rosalind’s tactand cheerfulness to assuage. 

The first day passed miserably enough. The 
hours dragged wearily'on, and Nona did no- 
thing but ask her companion what o’clock it 
was, and bemoan her own inability to see the 
dial-plate. 

Both were glad when bedtime came, and ai 
the blind woman's request Rosalind left her 
own apartment and shared that of Nona. __ 

“‘T amsorry now that I let Claud go,” said 
the latter, as she got into bed. ‘'I feel like a 
child Jost in the labyrinth of a dark wood 
when he is not here. I have grown to depend 
on him so entirely that I seem to bave mace 
him part of myself. Ah! he has indeed been 
a trae friend.to me! The mere sense of bis 
presence is, in a way, @ protection.” 

‘‘ The world would be better if it posseseed 
a few more men like him,” rejoined Roealind, 
softly. 

Then she added, by way of consolation, — 

‘He will be back early to-morrow—by the 
first train, he said.” . 

Bat this prophecy was not destined. to be 
fulfilled; for the next day came—one—two 
o'clock arrived, but it did not bring Claud 
with it. 

Nona’s nervousness increased. She: was 
fall of apprehensions of accidents, or other 
possible dangers that might have befallen 
him. , 

“Tt ig so easy to miss a train,” Roralind 
told her. “A hundred trivial things might 
have happened to detain him, and the unex: 
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pected loss of a few seconds would be enough 
to explain the delay.” 

“Bot in that case he would have tele- 
graphed,” was the restless answer. 

‘No; that would be the very last thing he 
would co under the circumstances. Is it not 
his obj-ct to attract as little attention to this 
house as possible?” 

“True, true. I had forgotten for the 
moment. My brain is not so clear as yours. 
But then,’ Nona continued, in extenuation, 
‘you have not had so much trouble as I 
have.”’ 

Rosalind sighed heavily. The heart knoweth 
its own bitterness, and hers at the present 
moment was sad enough in all conscience. 

But she said nothing; she was the last 
woman in the world to make a parade of her 
troubles, and her task now was to keep up 
Nona’s spirits as well as che was able, 

“ Look at the time-table, and tell me what 
time the next train gets in to Paddington,” said 
Mrs. Vansittart; and she obeyed, with the 
result of discovering that Claud could not 
arrive at the White House earlier than half- 
past eight, 

The up-trains from Crowthorne were few 
and far between. It was such a small and un- 
important village that ita railway traffic was 
hardly worth ——. 

The two women had dinner together at six 

o'clock, but it was not much of a meal for 
either of them. A cloud hung over both, and 
in addition to mental anxiety Nona had a bad 
headache, which forced her a little later to go 
upstairs, and lie down in bed, in the hope of 
getting relief from the pain. 
_ Rosalind stayed with her until she fell 
into e light slamber, then she went down to 
give Andrea—who was cook as well as general 
factotum—certain directions about supper for 
Claud, who she judged would probably be 
hungry after bis long journey. 

After that she returned to Nona’'s sitting. 
room, where a fire was burning, and throwing 
ruddy, flickering shadows on the wall and 
ceiling. She drew an arm-chair close up to 
- flames and sat down, her back to the win- 

dow, 

The night was very cold ; outside a drizzling 
rain was falling, and the air was raw and nip- 
ping. The wind shrilled and moaned round 
the hovse with an eerie sound that caused 
Roealind to shiver. 

She made an effort to throw off this sense cf 
fear and oppression clinging about her. 

“Why, Iam as bad as poor Nona herself, 
with her dreams and forebodings !” she ex- 
claimed, half aloud. “Surely there is no 
cause for fear. Mr. Trevelyan somehow man- 
aged to miss the train he intended to catch 
and will come by the next one. There is no- 
thing in his absence to be alarmed at.” 

Thus endeavouring to reassure herself, she 
took up a book and tried to read, but the lamp 


had not been lighted, and the gleam of the | 


fire was too fitful to enable her to see the 
type, so she put the book down, and, throwing 
a shaw! of Nona’s over her head, in the hope 
of driving away certain premonitory symp- 
toms of toothache, gave herself up to a quiet 
reverie, 

How long she stayed there she could hardly 
have told. The warmth of the fire, the un- 
disturbed quiet of the house, combined with 
her sleepleseness of the night before, took 
their effect on her ; and presently she fell into 
a sort of half doze, while the fire burned 
lower and lower, and the room became en- 
veloped in partial darkness. 

All in a moment, without preparation or 
warning, she felt herself seized from behind 
by a pair of lithe, strong arms, and even while 
acry of terror trembled on her lips, a hand 
was pressed upon them, and a handkerchief 
saturated in come drug that gave forth a faint, 
eickly odour, was held close to her nostrils, 
with the result that, in a few moments, she 
entirely lost consciousness, and lay cold and 
quiescent in the arms of her assailant. 

All this took less time than it occtpies to 
write it, The intruder had entered through 


the French window, the shutters of which had 
been left unsecured, and he had, through the 
girl’s slumber, been enabled to approach her 
without her having the least suspicion of his 


presence, 

A far cloak was lying on the couch, and 
this the man caught up and nye about 
her, at the same time drawing woollen 
shawl closer round her face. 

Having accomplished this, and without 
even @ glance at the closed eyes, he stepped 
back with his burden, and carried her out into 
—— through the French window. 

ter going a little distance he paused and 
drew breath; for Rosalind, insensible as she 
was, was no light weight, and the atrain upon 
his arms was pretty severe. 

“Phew!” he whistled, ‘‘ Big women may 
be all very well to look at, but when it comes 
to.carrying them, give me the puny ones!” 

Nevertheless, his pause was only momen- 
tary, for the —— of being seen was too 
great to permit f er delay than was actually 


"Hardly had 

ly had he gained the gate leading to 
the when a dark figare started out of 
some bushes, behind which it had been lying 
concealed. 

It was Pierce Vansittart, and a quick ex- 
clamation of triumph escaped his lips as he 
saw the motionless form in the far cloak. 

**You have been quick, Gaston,’’ he mur- 
mured below his breath. ‘‘ Was your task a 
difficult one ?” 

“No, sir; not half so difficult as I feared. 
The lady was asleep, and it did not take five 
minutes to open the window and get her out- 
pwd The worst part of it is she's heavy, 
sir!’ 

‘‘ Yes,” returned Vansittart, grimly. ‘I 
suppose she is what people call a fine woman, 
though, for my part, I think the title a mis- 
take, I —— she did not see your face?” 

“No, think she'll be rather surprised 
when she comes to, to find herself in a fresh 
place, for she hadn’t time to know what was 
or to her before the chloroform took 

ect,” é 

“ And you were not disturbed at all?” 

‘‘Not at all, sir. There didn’t seem to be a 
soul in the house, for it was as still as the 
grave. It was a good idea of yours, sir— 
settling the mastiff beforehand.” 

* Yes; he was a nasty brate, and might 
have given us trouble. His love of raw beef- 
steak has proved unfortunate so far as he is 
concerned! However, that only proves the 
truth of one of my favourite opinions—that 
every man, woman, child snd animal has his 
or her weak points ; the thing is to find it!” 

** Perhaps so, bat we are not all of us as 
clever at that game as you are, Mr. Vansit- 
tart.” 

“ Hush!" muttered the gentleman ad- 
dressed, glancing round apprehensively. ‘It’s 
just as well not to mention names, One never 
knows who may be within earshot.” 

Something in the remark seemed to offend 
Gaston, for he said, rather irritably,— 

**I don’t see any reason for such an extra 
amount of caution. Wearenot burglars—we 
have done nothing that the law can lay hold 
of. Ifa man hasn’t a right to compel his own 
wife to live with him, I should like to know 
what he hasa right to do!” 

“True, quite true,’ assented Vansittart, 
soothingly; “only, don’t you see, awkward 
questions might be asked if any one chanced to 
see me taking her away while she was un- 
conscious, and an appearance before a magis- 
trate might follow, which would be decidedly 
unpleasant, But come! don’t let us waste 
any more time in talking. Seamer has no 
doubt heard my whistle, and the carriage is 
waiting for us,” 

‘Seems to me you had better carry the 
lady into it yourself,” observed Gaston, 
grumpily. For some reason or other he chose 
to think himself aggrieved, ‘She's not a 
feather weight, and I’ve had about. gmough of 
turning myself into a beast of burden,” 





Vansittart at once acquiesced. It was his 


policy to keep on good terms with the agenty 
he chose to do his dirty work, and he would 
find an opportunity in the future of “ squaring 
accounts’? with Mr. Gaston for his sudden 
outbreak of temper. Accordingly, Rosaling 
was transferred to the arms of the man who 
had insulted her by the offer of his love, and 
who, utterly unaware of her identity, mut. 
tered a savage curse between his teeth ag he 
conveyed her to the brcugham waiting a little 
way beyond the house. 

He hated his wife with a fierce, stealthy 
hatred, born of her resistance to his will, and 
the knowledge that she, of all the world, best 
knew the utter baseness of his character. She 
had thwarted him jast when victory seemed to 
touch his ry She had escaped him just when 
he thought her chances of shaking herself free 
were irretrievably gone. But again she was 
in his clutches, and this time swore no 
earthly power should rescue her ! 

The brougham had no lights—for a very 
obvious reason—consequently, as he laid his 
burthen down inside, he had no chance of 
seeing her face, for the twofold reason of the 
darkness, and the fact that her head was 
muffled up in a shawl. 

Seamer, the valet, was driving, and he had 
taken the precaution of getting a carriage with 
indiarubber tyres to the w . Thus it went 
along silently, and although the White House 
did not stand far back from the road, neither 
of its inmates had an idea that a vehicle had 
approached. 

aston got up on the box, Vansittart sat in 
one corner of the carriage, while his supposed 
wife lay back in the other, as motionless as if 
she been dead, He did not look at her— 
did not even throw a ce in her direction, 
but lighted a cigar, began puffing away at 
it, while his thoughts were busy with the 
future. 

** No chance of Claud Trevelyan turning up 
at an unexpected moment!’ he muttered; 
then an angry frown crossed his brow. ‘ Fool! 
Why did he tempt me? And his fate! I 
had no wish to kill him, although it better 
suits my p that he should be out of the 
world in it! The money was mine, and 
I had a right to defend it. Pshaw! he has 
only met with his deserts, after all!” 

He congratulated himself upon the entire 
success that had attended his abduction of 
Nona. Not a hitch anywhere! Luck had 
been with him in the enterprise, and every- 
thing had gone smoothly. 

It is true he had taken time by the forelock, 
and bad executed his plans with almost as 
much rapidity as he had conceived them. 

He had come to London by the early morn- 
ing mail; and, having taken the gold and 
jewels he brought with him to his chambers, 
had determined to secure his wife's person 
before the news of Claud’s misadventure had 
time to reach her. 

Whether Claud was dead or not he did not 
know, for, after firing the pistol, his one idea 
had been to get a with the treasure a3 
quickly as possible, and he had not spared one 
aw for the wounded man lying groaning at 
his feet. 

When he had time to reflect, he saw that 
there was danger for him so long as Nona 
remained at large. ~ 

Her quick imagination, stimulated, perhaps, 
by superstition, would at once fix on him as 
Claud's assailant, and the thief of the buried 
box. 

She might even accuse him openly of the 
crime, and the charge would be one he woald 
find it difficult to rebut. His obvious plan was. 
therefore, to lose no time in enonting, bes. and 
this was rendered all the more easy use he 
knew the place of her abode. ‘ i 

To a man of his character there is no diffi- 
oulty in getting tools so long as there is money 
with which to pay them, and this Vansittart 
now possessed in abundance. f 

Seamer, his valet, was devoted to him body 
and soul, and it was he who had undertaken 
to get rid of the mastiff, Nero, by means of 





poisoned meat. He, too, had suggested Gas- 
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ton as & likely person to aid; and, as Vaneit- 
tart wished, in view of the possible failure of bis 
plans, to ran no risk of being seen, Gaston 
nad been selected to enter Nona’s sitting- 
room, and drug its mistress by means of the 
chloroform. 

How the scheme succeeded we have already 

een. 
' The carriage rolled silently on for scme 
miles; then Vansittart, sick to death of the 
monotony of riding alone with that still figure 
and his own thoughts, sprang ont, and threw 
away his cigar, while Seamer drew up to await 
his orders. 

“We are beyond all reach of pursuit now,” 
he caid, “‘ and the rest is plain sailing; so you, 
Seamer, can manage without my aid. | Drive 
straight on till you come to the Lodge, then 
give Mrs. Vansittart into Mrs. Blackmore's 
charge, and tgll her I will be at the Lodge first 
thing to-morrow morning. We are not far 
from London now, and I can easily contrive to 
pick up a cab, and drive tomyclub. I may 
trust your prudence, Seamer ?”’ 

“I think go, sir,’’ responded the valet, and 
Vansittart, with a little nod, walked cff, and 
soon found himeelf in a hansom, driving 
through the gaslit streets of London. 

On arriving at his club his first demand was 
for an evening paper. One was brought, and 
ce sat down in a corner to read it, turning the 
sheets over with some slight nervousness until 
his eyes fell on the word ‘‘Crowthorne,’’ and 
he knew he had found the paragraph he 
wanted. 

The heading was in large capitals, as befitted 
such a startling announcement. 


“Terrible Murder of an Officer at Crow- 
thorne !"’ 
“ Apprehension of the Supposed Murderer!” 


Vansittart put the paper down, and sat for 
a minute staring into vacancy, while great 
drops of iratiou stood on his brow. 

“ Marder of anoficer/" Whatdid it mean? 
Claud Trevelyan was not an cfficer! and how 
was it possible that his murderer bad been 
apprehended ? 

Then he took the paper up again in a perfect 
frenzy of excitement, and the paragraph 
straight through from beginning to end. 


“Tt is our painfal daty to chronicle a ter- 
rible and mysterious crime, of which an old 
house in W——shire, called the Cedars, has 
deen the scene. The victim is an officer of 
Her Majesty’s army, named Fulke Marchant, 
and he was discovered a little after midnight 
shot through the lungs, and lying in a little 
plantation at the back of the house. 

“At that time he was not quite dead, but 
had sufficient strength left to denounce, as his 
murderer, a young man with whom he was 
even then struggling, and who appears to have 
been a former tenant of the Cedars, concerning 
whom several strange reports have been 
bruited abroad. 

“This young man calls himself Claud 
Stuart, but it seems doubtful whether this is 
his true name, He was at once apprehended, 
and will be brought before the magistrates to- 
morrow morning, when, no doubt, many 
strange details will come out in evidence. 

_ “A singular circumstance in this tragedy 
is that, close beside the murdered man was 
dug a long, deep hole, which one may suppose 
was intended by the murderer as a burial 
place for his victim, It had evidently been 
orn dug, and the shovel and pickaxe were 
both lying close beside it, together with a 
‘weoden box, which, however, was quite empty. 

‘‘ Oddly enough, the first person to discover 
the crime was a young lady of position in the 
neighbourhood, to whom both Captain Mar- 
chant and Mr. Stuart seem to have been pay- 
ing their addresses, and who, with a man-ser- 
vant, was on her way home from visiting a 
sick girl in the next eas. 





“This circumstance adds to the romantic 
nature of the crime, whose motive, so far as 
can be at present ascertained, eeems to have 
been jealousy. But all suppositions on the 





subject are premature, as the accused man, 
except for protesting his innocence, has main- 
tained a complete silence. and has also refased 
to communicate with bis friends. That farther 
and startling developments are to be expected 
we can hardly doubt, and the public will look 
forward to them with intense interest.” 


This was indeed a most unexpected dénoue- 
ment ; and at first, as he read it, Vansittart 
could hardly believe the evidence of his own 
senses. It was Marchant—Falke Marchant, 
his old friend—whom he had shot, and not 
Claud Trevelyan ! 

Bat what brovught Marchant at the Cedars 
at such an hour? How did he know of the 
treasure that lay buried in the plantation ? 

This was a puzzle to Vansittart, but it will 
not be one to the reader, who is aware of Mar- 
chant having played the spy when the iron 
box was consigned to its hiding: place, and who 
will readily guess that the knowledge of what 
it contained (given him by Vansittart himself 
at their last interview) had proved too much 
for the officer’s scruples. 

Now Vansittart understood what had per- 
plexed him so much while he was waiting in 
the Cedars garden for Claud to come ont, 
He had then felt quite convinced that no one 
had left the house. 

Of coarse Marchant had come in through 
the back gate leading into the lane, and, there- 
fore, the first intimation of his presence the 
watcher received was after he had commenced 
digging. 

It was all very strange and mysterious, but 
Vausittart was a practical man, and not given 
to troubling his brain with problems of which 
the colution seemed difficult, What he had 
to think of was tho events that had really 
happened, and the way in which they were 
likely to affect him. 

Reviewing the situation with the heartless 
calm that was part of his nature, he saw that 
the circumstantial evidence was stroagly 
against Claud, while there was really nothing 
to connect him with the murder. 

No one knew of his intention to visit the 
Cedars—no one had even been avare that he 
had left London. Practically he was safe, and 
unless Claud could prove an alibi, he stood a 
very fair chance of paying the penalty of a 
crime of which he was innocent. 

“Tt is fate!’ muttered Vansittart, philo- 
eophically. ‘‘ Luck has been with me, and 
against him, Well, the world is a see-saw, 
when the one is up the other is down !”’ 

Bat he was doubly glad that he had made 
sure of Nona, who had now lost her only pro- 
tector, and who was absolutely end completely 
in his power. He decided to see her without 
delay the next morning, and to keep from her 
all knowledge of what had befallen Cland. 

This, owing to her affliction, would be easy 
enough, as she would be surrounded by 
his own minions, and would have no chance 
of communication with the outer world. What 
he should do with her—whether he should take 
her abroad, or let her remain in England—he 
had not yet decided. Probably he would 
adopt the former plan, as being the less risky. 

Anyhow, he had fall possession of a great 
part of her money, and this was a mostimpor- 
tant factor in his plans—indeed, so trinmph- 
ant was he, that after a litsle while the shock 
of Marchant’s death passed completely away 
from him, and the only requiem he gave the 
man with whom his own life had been inti- 
mately bound up was a half pitiful, half con- 
temptuous,— 

‘* Poor devil! He had nearly run to the end 
of his tether, and he’s as well out of the world 
as in it!” ¢ 

Such is the friendship of wicked men! 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 
WHAT THE NEWSPAPER TOLD NONA, 


Nowa Vansrrrart got out.of bed asthe clock 
on herfmantelpiece strack the haif-hoar past 
eight, and proceeded to dress herself with the 





deft, clever fingers that seem to be the special 
gift of the blind. ; 

Her headache was better, the pain had gone, 
and all that remained was a dull throbbing, 
which nothing but a good night’srest would 
relieve, 

Half. past eight was the time Rosalind had 
calculated Cland would return, andas Nona 
went downstairs, guiding herself by the banis- 
ters, she half expected to hear his voicein the 
passage below. 

Bat thehouse was very still—not a sound 
was audible, and Nonafelt a curious thrill— 
half ¢xcitement, half dread,—when she reached 
her own sitting-room, and was greeted there 
with the same ominous silence. 

* Rosalind!” she cried; but there was no 
answer ; and while she stood listening, a cold 
breath of air blew in from the open window 
—which of course had not been closed since 
Gaston’s departure with Rosalind. 

“She has stepped outside to listen for 
Claad,” murmured the blind woman; bat 
with some uneasiness, for she reflected that, 
after all, is was not a very likely thing for 
her companion to do, especially asthe night 
was cold and uninviting. 

At that moment, while she was hesitating, 
there came the sound of hasty footsteps in 
the passage, and Andrea rushed in, wringing 
his hands. 

‘‘Ah, Madame—madame—such a misfor- 
fune—so terrible a loss!"he exclaimed, in 
his slightly accented English. ‘‘ Nero is dead 
—poisored! He is lying outside his kennel, 
stiff and cold, and I knew nothing of it tili 
a moment ago. There isa plot—a conspiracy 
—and my master is not here to advise us !"’ 

Nona sank tremblingly down on a seat, 
thoroughly upset by the news. She asked 
Andrea to give her further details; but, as & 
matter of fact, the man had told all there 
was to tell, and had nothing more te add. 

He was a faithfal and devoted servant, 
but he had no ccurage either morally or 
physically, otherwise he would have kept 
the story of Nero’s poisoning to himself, 
for fear of alarming his yeung mistress. 

‘* Where is Miss Grant?” continued Nona, 
after a pause, and Andrea seemed astonished 
at the question, 

‘* Miss Grant ? I thought she was with you? 
I have not seen her since dinner-time.”’ 

“I think, perhaps, she has gone into the 
garden, the window is open, Go and see,’’ com- 
manded Nona, rapidly ; andas the man obeyed 
she wrung her hands with a frantic gesture of 
helplespness. It was at such moments as 
these that her blindness pressed most heavily 
upon her, 

Andrea searched the garden, called Roza- 
lind’s name, then came back into the house, 
carefally barred the window, and looked into 
every room to make sure she was not there. 

At the end cf his search he came back to his 
mistress with the news that her companion 
was nowhere to be found ; and by this time it 
was considerably after nine o’clock—nearly 
an hour later than Claud had been expected 
to arrive. 

“Rosalind gone—Claud not here! What can 
possibly be the meaning of it ?” cried Nona, 
and the question was one to which Andrea 
could not supply an answer. 

That something untoward bad happened 
both he and his mistress believed, and the 
fact of the mastiff being poisoned pointed to 
a premeditated plot, whose nature it seemed 
impossible to guess. 

Nona was driven nearly frantiowith anxiety. 
Andrea was hardly lees agitated. The worst 
part of the business was that they could do 
nothing but wait for events to develop them- 
selves. Of the two, the man was certaial 
the more helpless, and his Toudly-expressed 
fears tended to heighten his mistreas’s distress. 
At last she sent him downstairs. She wanted 
to be alone—free to think of what had taken 
place without interruption. : 

Was it possible Claud had been way laid and 
robbed ? On his return journey he would have 
a large sum of money, and a quantity of valu- 
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ables on his person, and it was within the 
range of probability that this had become 
kno 


wn. 

Parsuing this train of ideas, Nona thought 
of the newspaper, which was sent morning and 
evening by post from London. 

She rang the bell, and told Andrea to look 
carefally through the colamns of the Globe, 
and see if he conld find any mention of his 
master, or of anyone to whom an accident had 
happened. 

The man obeyed, and ere long his eye was 
caught by the self.same account of the murder 
as had first attracted Vansittart’s_ attention. 
He read it aloud, and poor Nona's horror and 
dismay may be imagined—better than de- 
scribed. For a few minutes she was inospable 
of thought or decision, then she gathered up 
all her energies, and reviewed the situation as 
calmly as she could. 

Whether Claud had killed Marchant or not 
was uncertain, but if he had Nona _ knew it 
must have been by accident, and thus the 
young man was morally innocent in fact, if 
not in deed. At any rate, her place was at his 
side, She could not desert him in sach an 
emergency after all his kindness to her. 

She understood why he refased ‘‘ tocommu- 
nicate with his friends.’ His first thought 
was still of her,.and he would not run any 
— revealing her whereabouts to her hus- 


That he should be left to fight his battle un- 
aided and friendless was not for a moment;to 
be thought of. At least, she could prove his 
motive for going down to Crowthorne, and 
could dispel the horrible suggestion to which 
the newly-made hole had quite naturally given 


rise. 

She hastily communicated her plans to 
Andrea, He must take her straight to Orow- 
thorne, and she would, if possible, get there in 
time to attend as witness before the magis- 
trates, when Claud’s examination came on. 

No matter whether her name appeared in 
the papers or not—-no matter what publicity 
might given to her miserable story—her 
duty was clear. Atall hazards she must.do 
all she could to prove Claud’s innocence, and 
when that was once. established it would be 
time enough to think of herself. 

acquiesced in her arrangements, 
as was his usual custom, andin the excitement 
consequent on Claud’s peril Rosalind’s dis- 
appearance was little thonght of. Of coarse 
it was strange; bat Nona knew nothing of the 
young girl's hiatory, alshough, from hints and 
certain expressions. which Claud had dropped, 
she guessed that the companion had a history, 
and she was therefore utterly in the dark as 
° what friends or enemies Rosalind might 

ave. 

After a miserably anxious night, day 
dawned, and in the dim mirk of the Decem- 
ber morning the blind woman and her servant 
set ont for Crowthorne. On their journey 
they several times heard the murder dis- 
cussed by their travelling companions, and 
the opinion that Cland was guilty seemed to 
be universal. 

Once—much to the spoaker’s surprise— 
Nona passionately contradicted his assertion 
that the young man had killed Marchant 
in cold blood; and Andrea, who kuew her 
nervonug, excitable temperament, feared for 
the consequences when once the reaction had 
setin, At present she was sustained ‘by the 
hope of helping the man who had risked so 
much to help her, and her thoughts went no 
farther than the examination at which she 
was determiuced, if possible, to give evidence, 

Her one fear was that she would not be in 
time. She had canght,the earliest train that 
left Paddington for Crowthorne, and yet she 
could not. arrive there natil one o’clouk, for 
the train was a slow one,.and there were one 
or two changes to make en route. 

Naturally enough, she was.in a fever of im- 
patience that Andrea fonad it a difficult 
matter to control, and he was as thankful as 
she was when, ai length, they were deposited 
at the litile village station, 


There, a solitary cab was in waiting—a 
stroke of good luck on which they could 
hardly have caloulated. : 

As a matter of fact, it had just brought a 
passenger to catch the up-train, anti had 
lingered on in the forlorn hope of picking up 
a fare from the down. 5 

The driver was in earnest conversation 
with one or two idlers who had gathered into 
a knot to discuss the thrilling event which 


had just taken and which would form 
the staple 1 gossip for the next six 
months. 


It was with some reluctance that he de- 
tached himself from the group, but when he 
received instructions from Noza to drive ‘‘ te 
the place where Mr. Stuart’s examination 
would take place,’ he pricked up his ears, and 
his demeanour changed as if by magic. 

Here were people actually connected with 
the murderer, perhaps, and it was his happy 
privilege to drive them to their destination 

‘* The examination was to be before Squire 
Charlton; and it would be held in the Justice- 
room at Crowthorne Manor,” he told them ; 
then he jumped on the box, and, in obedience 
to Nona's instructions, drove as quickly as he 
could until they reached the Manor. 

On their way they were met by several 
villagers, who had given up their day’s work 
as a tribute to the ae excitement, and all 
of whom gazed curiously at the closely-veiled 
woman sitting in the cab, and the dark 
foreigner at her side. 

Nona—poor thing !—was spared the know- 
ledge of their rude staring, and kept reiteras- 
ing her request to “‘ drive faster—taster !”’ 

At length Crowthorne Manor was reached, 
and Nona and her companion were set down 
in front of the principal entrance—a mistake 
on the part of the driver, as the Justice-room 
was at the back of the house, 

A man-servant was standing on the sieps, 
paring his nails and looking idly important, 
and to him Andrea addressed his request, 
which he received with a stare of rude 
curiosity. 

“You want to see the Squire, do you— 
about Mr. Stuart's case? Well, you may 
spare yourself the trouble. The Squire has 
no time to attend to everybody that.wanta to 
get news out of him; and as for Mr, Claud 
Stuart—he's safely lodged in by. this 
time, for the inquiry'’s over,and he is com- 
mitted for the wilful murder of Captain Mar- 
chant !”’ 

The man said this with insolent distinot- 
ness. He had not been at the Manor long, 
and was filled with a sense of his own im- 
portance ard the comparative insignificance 
of other peopl . 

Nona heard the words, and the shock or 
gave her was accentuated by the strain 
— = oes perese. Rel fe now oe oe 

moyed up with the hope o i —or 
rather hearing his be —enk planding his 
cause, 

Now a sense of helplessness—of 
ness—came over her. She gave a long, quiver- 
ing sigh, threw out her hands with a geatare 
of forlorn despair, and then fell forward, in a 


dead faint, 
(To be continued,) 








Fimst anp Szconp Fippies.—Im the grand 
orchestra of life everybody is anxious to play 
first fiddle. Nay, almost everybody does play 
it; for although the first fiddle absolute may 
take precedence of all the rest, yet every 
second fiddle is first fiddle to somebody. As 


Fleas have smaller fleas to bite ’em, 
And so on ad infinitum, 


so every man who-tickles a superior has an 
inferior totickle him. If it were not for this 
pleasant arrangement we should have no social 
harmony,and it is only when this system of 
relations is disturbed that we experience dis- 





| cords and crashes, 








ce. 
— 


FALLEN ASLEEP. 
—o— 


Farz from pain for evermore, 
Lies our darling now; 
Tis in vain we make appeal, 
Death has placed his icy seal 
On the pallid brew. 


Lay aside the childish toya, 
And the clothes he wore ; 
Quiet are the little fest, 
Hushed the acoents once so sweet, 
He has ‘gone before.” 


Silence, like a gloomy pall, 
Hangs about our home ; 
Weare thinking, day and night, 
Of»the baby face so bright, 
That will never come. « 


Though we hope to join our boy 
In the coming years, 
Often to his grave wa go, 
Where the:tender blossoms grow, 
Moistened by our tears. 


Rest, beloved guarded evel, 
By she py on lag , 
in we meet, 
sateereerest 
wim34? M. A. KE. 








MY LADY OF THE LAKE. 
—i0:— 
CHAPTER LIV. 


‘Sem PARTED ME FROM MY DARLING! IT NOW RESIS 
WITH YOU TO BRING US TOGETHER AGAIN. 
WILL YOU—WILL YOU, MOTHER ?”? 


Wuen Guy Forrester left the club he re- 


turned to the hotel where he had.taken up his 
quarters, and lighting his cigar he seated him- 


self in the most comfortable easy chair the 
room could produce, and gaye himself up to 
thought. ; 


dee 
He was & bold player in the game of life, 
and he determined now to make the mosi 


not finally decide upon until he had ascer- 
tained that Lord Rangor bad left England to 
travel and would not be home for some months, 
unless something unforeseen should happen. 
This was a-great relief to the artist, who 


gaw in the Earl a bar. to his safe movements ; 


but, as it was, the course was clear for him to 
go in and win'’ if he could, and he meant to 
have a good try at it. 

Lady Dalkeith once his friend ‘he did not 
expect to experience the faintest difficalty in 
once more winning May. He believed that 
goon revive her 


mous fortune, d 
padsthn greatest satisfaction in spending for 
her right 7 

on ro nara flattered -himaclf that he 
shonld be no. ni -were he in such & sitaa- 
tion, and greatly admired the of his 
own generosity, such as it would be bad he 
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the means to gratify it; but since the widow 
was ott of his reach, in consequence of cir- 
cumstances ‘Which ‘he could ‘not control, he 
felt that he was doing really a kind and chari- 
table act in making his poor little wife happy. 

He felt quite satisfied and genial concernin 
her. She was ajolly little girl, and-howshe ha 
loved him! With plenty of money, why they 
shonld be as happy as a pair of turtle doves! 
Her beauty and style were not to be denied, 
and he looked down a vista.of uncommonly 
prosperous years, 

He had heard that May conld not be found, 
but that did not trouble himatall. Of course 
she would turn up all right, and he was glad 
to have Lady Dalkeith to himeelf at first, to 
gain an -inflaence over her without any ad- 
verse story being told her. 

He knew that at present May was angry 
with him, «He had not fergotten the flash of 
scorn in her beautiful biaec:eyes, nor the proud 
pose of her grateful neck as she left him at 
the hotel at Great St. Ormo that summer 
morning, 'when she had sought him there with 
her full young heart, ready to follow him to 
the end of the world, because she had loved 
him and believed in him, and because she was 
his wife, 

She niight have said something to her 
mother had they met before he had made his 
peace with her, and‘before he‘had brought the 
na woman tinder the power of his fascina- 

ons. 

He went to bed in good time that night, so as 
to bé fresh and Iook his best, for an early start, 

He was well aware of the value of first im- 
pressions, and the following morning he con- 
sulted his mifror 6ven more than usual, and 
that is saying a: deal. Moreover, he was 
quite satisfi the result ! 

He had not hit it off with Bir Roger, he was 
obliged to confess that, but it was the only 
failure he could remember, when he‘had really 
set himself to please. But then, Sir Roger 
was ean altogether unusual, out-of-the-way 
man. A being ‘of ‘adamant, studded with 
prickles and sharp quills, 

There could not be two stich hard nots to 
crack in allthe world! And, besides, his in. 
fluence over women Was an acknowledged fact. 
How often had he been rallied and congratu- 
lated tpon it by his own sex as'a thing in him 
to be greatly envied. 

It was not often that Guy Forrester was ex- 
cited by outside circtimstances, but he did not 
at the present moment quite see his way. 

His allowance had come to an end, his pic- 
ture, from which he expécted great things, was 
lost to him for ever, and both in London and 
Paris, his two fields of labour, he was in debt. 

Theré was but one chance which hesaw open 
to him, to make a friend of Lady Dalkeith, 
and, through his position as her son.in-law, 
get at both her heart and her banking account. 

With this hops, this end in view, the artist; 
having made bis caréfdl toilet, partock of a 
recherché breakfast, and drove off in a hansom 
to the station, 

_Of course he travelled first-class! ‘When 
did Gay Forrester ever deny himself either 
pleasure, comfort, or luxary ? . 

He went to the hotel where he had stayed 
when at St. Ormo, and was warmly welcomed 
by the landlady, barmaid, etc. 

The picturesque artiét ever was a favourite 
with the womenkind, there was no denying it. 

He left his little. black leather bag at the 











trusted kim, whem he had treated with such 
lack of kindness and want of heart, 

There never iad been a time when Guy For- 
rester had not been Satisfied with him and 
his actions. 

He could not have hit upon a better Gay or 
time for bis purpose. Lady Dalkeith was 
feeling especially lonely that «fterncon. 

She-had reeeived a letter from her solicitors, 
Saying that no trace of May could be found, 
and it had greatly saddened her. 

She had also heard from Frank Masculine 
that his uncle was ill, having fairly oVer- 
wotked himself in mind and body, and the 
news troubled her. 

Celestine had likewise received a letter; and 
had gone to bed with a nervous headache soon 
aftér she had read it, but not a word of its 
contents passed her lips, for it teemed with 
the writer's longing to have her in hie daily 
life, and less than ever did Celestine feel that 
she could desert Lady Dalkeith, eyen though 
she now knew how dear Frank had become to 
her, and lenged as much as he could do, for 
their re-union, 

Thus it came to pass that Lady Dalkeith 
was alone when Guy’s-dog-cart dashed up to 
the ptetty porch door, bat she was too pre- 
occupied to notice the unusual stir upon the 
gravel outside. 

She was sitting with her eyes and mind 
inténtly fixed upon the pieture of ‘‘ My Lady 
of the Lake,’’ which covered the chief part of 
cne wail of ner pretty, cosy dining room, and 
her heart was in truth aching to see her child 
in the flesh, and filled with fears for her. 

The quiet; well-trained parlourmaid opened 
the door of the room to announce Mr. For- 
2 pe but at a sign from the artist she was 
sil 


Lady Daikeith's back was towards them, 
her face uplifted to the canvas, and she was 
talking to the sweet, inanimate picture; which 
seémied to look back at her as a thing of life. 

‘‘Oh, May! May! when shall I find you, 
my darling? and what is the secret of your 
life, that sorrow which your poor father 
spoke of, but had no time to explain? Oh, 
if I only knew—if I only knew! I must find 
the man who painted this. Iam mistaken if 
he does not hold the key to this mystery, and 








wished to find. Iam Gay Forester, who 
became your daughter's friend upon the bosom 
of yon calm lake where we passed so -many 
blissful hours hand in hand, till trouble came 
to us and shattered all our fairy vinieas and 
our Spanish castles. 

“ Young love isa beautiful and tender plant, 
Lady Dalkeith, and it cannot bear the blasts 
of avger and disapprobation without being 
eeared and blighted, and the tender ehteta of 
beanty killed; but even that does not affect 
the root. That remains alive, and wiil throw 
up fresh beauty if only the sun' will shine upon 
it with its genial warmth, Will you be taas 
sun to May and me, dear Lady Dalkeith ? 

‘* The anger of Sir Roger that bis daughter 
should have chosen so humble a mate was 
very keen, and—how shall I tell you ?—he 
parted me from my darling! It now rests 
with you to bring us together again. Wiil 
you—will you—Mother?"” 

The dark eyes looked deep into her own, he 
held out both his hands and clusped hers 
firmly. His voice absolutely trembled with 
eagerness and excitement. He bad vbiown 
all his soul into his words, as « successial 
actor does into his part, aud he carried her 
with him. 

The firm lips quivered, the blue eyes Boft- 
ened. 

‘ Mother /” she echoed. ‘Mr. Forrester 
what do you mean? If you know where my 
daughter is, for the love of Heaven speak. i 
would give all I possess to find her!”’ 

“ Yes, mother, Iam sure you would. You 
cannot think how May loved you; wy daring 
May, nor all our plans to find you. 1 cali jou 
so dear, because your little May is my wife, 
; even thongh her father’s verdict parted ue. 





| Dear Lady Dalkeith it is for you to forgive 


| usand to make us happy again, aud, what ig 
more, you are $00 good a women noi to'do is! 





CHAPTER LY. 
i: You HAVE WRONGED ME," GUY KEPLIED QUITE 
SORROWFULLY. 
Tue hod blood surged over Lady Daikeith’s 
face. It was evident that she was ceeply 
affected by the artist's words; but it re- 


yet I feel I cannot couple my poor child's , ceded, and left her very pale. 


name with his to the world. I cannot tell | 


The surprise over, she gently withdrew her 


the detectives my sad thoughts. A young | hands from Guy's, and he answered her act 


girl’s reputation is like the down upon the 
wing of a butterfly, it is‘so quickly injured and 


; defaced. But if I could but find Mr. Forrester 


myself--—”’ 

The.door closed, and this time it attracted 
her attention. 

She started, fearing her words might have 


been overheard, as in trath they had been, , 


and turned abruptly, to find herself face to 
face with a stranger, 

The artist was looking his very best, and 
he bowed low before the Baronet’s widow, not 


natural +o him, but. with a depth and earneat- 
ness in his handsome face’ wltogether foreign 
to hiswature. 

‘Lady Dalkeith,” he said, with a low, grave 
intonation, ‘‘ J: am here, and both ready and 
willing to auswer any questions which you 
may’ see fit to put t0 me, Believe me, I have 
suffered as well as yourself, and am most 
anxious to assist you as faras it lies in my 
poor power. i 

‘* You know the story of the bundle of sticks, 


hotel, and ordered a dog.cart to take him over , every one does, but then people do not put the 


to St. Ormo Cottage. 
He had no mind to arrive dusty and travel- 


that, he told himéelf, would be r. Economy, 
first impressions being most tippor t. : 


stained before the lady he desired to.please ; | 1 have tried standing alone,and 1 have found , back to me when I am not loo 


| 


theory into practice, and one stick left alone 
has not much. power to cope with adversity, 


it sad enough ! " 
“Let me, dear Lady Dalkeith, join my 


It was a beautiful miorning, and he , forces te yours; let me tell youl! my story, 


thorot; 
Tan 





ag-thé ribbons. So he was in 
est moods. 
Moreovér, he wis not haunted by the way, 
&8 some men might have been, by the rémem- 
brance of the woman who had 80 loved and 


is there any reason why’ we should net help 
and comfort each other? Let us assist one 
another fo find May. Truly you cannotdesire 
to do go more than I do. ; 


; reproachfully. 


‘Do you shrink from your son-in-law, who 
would gladly be a son indeed to you, if caly 
| you will let him?” a 

“No, I do not shrink from you exseiby,” 


| 8he returned gravely, as thougti she wtre 
| trying to analyse her feelings. ‘But, jon 


see, We are quite strangers, even though ‘tay 
may have taken your name, as you assert.” 
“Do you doubt it? We were married at 
; St. Clement's Church, a Soutimore,” bs 
answered, gericusly. ‘‘ Yiu can easily yet 


| With the gallant.and débonnaire air which was | the certificate of our union, if you deere 


; it.”’ 
« At St, Clement's Church !’’ she anewé red, 
; dreamily, her great blue eyes beconmnng re- 
flective as she spoke. ‘‘ Surely I have heard 
, the‘name before.” : 
“ Perhaps Bir Roger mentioned it?” 
‘No. I remember every word be suid. 
, They were his last, and they are fixed in- 
; delibly upon my mental retina. But the last 
, few weeks seem to have thrown # mist ‘ovtr 
other things. 
“ Sit down, Mr. Forrester, and let me bear 
, all you have to tell me about my little May. 
| The old: memory, whatever it is, will come 
king for it. 
Poor May! she was too young to encdurter 
sorrow-——too young to become a wife.” 


« How ia that? ” he queried, softly. “ She 


y enjoyed his drive. The dog-cart and hear yours. We.have both been in sorrow , was not too young to love me with all ber 
, thé horse was & good stepper and , and are so still, from one and the ame cunse. 


heart and soul!” : 
‘‘ Perhaps you are right,” she returned, a 


. faint smile curling up the corners of ber ox- 
| pressive month, d J 
| T should have bidden her to wait.” 


*“ Bat still, had I been heis 


“Yes, Lady Dalkeith, I am the artist you | “ And I am sure she would not have dis. 
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obeyed you. But, you see, May would then 
have had your love to lean on. As it was, 
she had no one but me. You cannot think 
what a desolate, sad-eyed young creature 
che was when I came across her, singing to 
the birds and the flowers for lack of better 
companionship. No wonder she grew to look 
for my presence as for sunshine."’ 

“Did she do so? Poor child!” And 
then, after a panee, she added, “ But where 
was her father ?”” 

‘Ah! Doubtless he loved her in his own 
way. You knew him better than I did, Lady 
Dalkeith, and it would be heartless and un. 
gentlemanly in me to attempt to make you 
think harshly of a dead man. But without 
lack of kindliness or generous feeling, I think 
I may say that my wife's father was too much 
lost in his ponderous books and deep reading 
to be any companion to a bright, young girl; 
and when we met—May and I—like meets 
like, and we collided as globules of quick- 
silver.” 

‘“« How was it you came down here?” asked 
Lady Dalkeith, gravely, with a flash of 
memory as to Lord Rangor’s words upon the 
sabject ; and Guy Forrester was far too clever 
to attempt to deceive her, thinking it more 
than possible that his lordship had already 
enlightened her upon the subject. 

“Well,” he said, frankly, ‘I will tell the 
truth, although I fear it will scarcely raise me 
in your estimation. The fact is, a man I 
know was telling me about your daughter's 
great beauty, of which he had heard a rumour, 
and advised me to go down to Lake St. Ormo 
to get a sight of her fair face for my canvas, 
and laughingly offered me a letter of intro- 
duotion to her father. That he never meant 
it I have often thought evince; but the idea 
took possession of my mind, and I kept him 
to his word.” 

“«Who was the man, Mr. Forrester? " 

“T scarcely think it would be fair to tell. 
— anger might extend to him—who can 
say ” 

“‘ Who, indeed ? I am not especially amiable, 
I confess. But Lord Rangor has made his 
peace upon that score.” 

This was exactly what Guy Forrester had 
anticipated ; bot he managed a look of sur- 
prise, nevertheless, and did it quite naturally 
—so naturally as to utterly deceive her lady- 


ship. 
“T like you for not trying to throw the 


blame on others,” she continued. 
on, Mr. Forrester,” 

‘*When will you call me Guy?” he in- 
quired, softly. ‘‘I used to love my name as 
May whiepered it, although before I had 
thought it one of the worst which could be 
bestowed upon a fellow.’ 

“ That may come some day, if May desires 
it; but it is altogether too soon yet.” 

‘For you, no doubt. I can understand 
your feelings. I am, as you say, a stranger 
to you; bat you have been my mother ever 
since I gained May’s love. We used to sit in 
the old punt on the lake, and my darling used 
to lean back upon the cashions—jast so ’—and 
he raised his eyes to the picture. ‘And she 
looked so lovely that how could I do aught 
elee but love her? We used to talk of you 
every day. May did so long for you—for a 
sight of her mother's face, of which she had 
so dim a memory that it was a trouble to her. 
So I got Lord Rangor to lend me a photo he 
had of you, and to give me a description of 
you. I would not have told you, only it seems 
yon are in his confidence.” 

*« We are very old friends.” 

** So he informed me ; and I am sure he is a 
staunch one,” 

**T am certain he is.” 

“I tried to see him when I arrived in town 


“But go 


yesterday, that I might learn something about | 


you.’ 

‘* He is on the Continent,” replied her lady- 
ship. ‘ In fact, I more than suspect he is look- 
ng for you; for he knows that I wanted you 
found.” 


* Then wo have just missed one another, for 


I have only crossed the Channel a couple of 
days. Perhaps some subtle instinct told me 
that you wanted me, Lady Dalkeith ; for 
although I knew nothing of you or your move- 
ments, I felt I must come to England to look for 
— the moment I heard that Sir Roger was 
dead. But I certainly never dreamed that you 
had need of me, for when I last saw May’s 
father he told me that you were not alive. 
Why he should have deceived me I cannot 
imagine." 

Lady Dalkeith’s eyes rested searchingly 
u uy’s face. 

ut he was one of those very few people who 
have perfect commard of their features, and 
who can appear innocent when most guilty. 

There was no sign of consciousness in him 
whatever, not the faintest. Not a muscle 
moved to show that he felt, or was aware of, 
her scrutiny. 

* Perhaps he did not then know? He had 
been himeelf deceived by the report of my 
death ; and I will be open with you, 
Mr. Forrester, I was under the impression 
that you had sent him that false report 
to get him away from Lake St. Ormo, while 
= paid your addresses to his daughter. If 

have wronged you, I ask yourpardon ; but the 
idea has been deeply rooted in my mind.” 

“You have wronged me!" he replied, quite 
sorrowfully. ‘But never mind. Doubtless 
there are people whoclaim the name of men 
who would act so base a part, and how could 
you tell what I might do? Of course you know 
nothing whatever of me. But May loved me, 
and that must be my passport to your good 
—_ and may, I hope, to your affection 

so.”’ 


Lady Dalkeith was touched by his words. 
**You havea generous hature, I hope and 
believe,” she answered, with feeling. ‘‘ Help me 
to find May, and you will not have to complain 
that I am ungratefal.” 
a will receive me as your son ? ” he asked 
t . 
“ tt May wishes it, and says it will be for 
her happiness." 


(To be continued.) 








THE VOICE OF THE TEMPTER. 
—0:— 
CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Cyrm Farquaar reached the “ Rose and 
Crown ” soon after midaight, and was shown 
immediately into a room opening out of the 
coffee-room, which had been hastily fitted up 
as a bedroom. 

Dr. Whitehead was already there. He looked 
up as Cyril came in, and raised his hand 
warningly, to prevent him from making any 
noise. 

Sir Eric was lying on the bed, stretched 
out fall length, with his head bound up in 
many bandages. His face looked ashen grey, 

d his long eyelashes and strongly-marked 

yebrows looked almost black from force of 
contrast. ; 

Cyril was terribly shocked at his cousin's 
appearance. Walking up to the bed on tip- 
toe, he asked the doctor in a whisper what he 
thought of him. 

Dr. Whitehead shook his head gravely. 
| Can't tell until he rouses from this stupor. 
,; At present he is stunned. The worst is he 
| has broken his leg, and I can’t set it in his 
| present condition. My assistant is waiting in 
another room ; but I think I may as well send 

him back.” 
| “Is there any chance of our being able to 
move him ?” 

** Not till the leg is set, or we shall make it 
into a compound fracture at once. After that 
we might possibly manage it on a mattress.” 

$6 she I had better send George back for 
| the brake?” doubtfully. “ He might st his 
heart on getting home.’ 

* He shall not stir until that leg is set!” 
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said the little doctor, firmly, feeling that he 
was lord and master of the tall, powerfully. 
built Baronet who had just become his 
patient. 

It was the first time in his life that he felt 
he sould rule Sir Eric, and he did not intend 
to let the opportunity slip. 

All his instinctive animosity to the man as 
a man had disappeared as soon as his profes- 
sional interest was awakened, and he stipu- 
lated that the brake should not be ordered till 
ten o’clock in the morning. 

Mrs. Seddon came quietly into the room, 
and, after a few words with the doctor, estab. 
lished herself on a chair by the bedside, and 
proceeded to soak the bandages with a lotion 
that was already poured out into a basin. 

Many a time her master had roused her 
shame and indignation by his strange conduct ; 
but there is a fund of tenderness in the breast 
of every true woman which is touched by the 
sight of suffering; and the housekeeper forgot 
all faults and failings as she looked at the 
white face resting so helplessly on the pillow. 

‘* Do lie down and rest, Mr. Cyril,’’ she 
said in a low voice. ‘ You do look quite tired 
out.” 

“T can’t rest!” he answered, with an im. 
patient sigh. ‘Can Ibe of any use, doctor? 
If not, I’1l.go into the garden and get some 
air!” 


‘“Goand have a smoke, it will quiet yzur 
nerves,’’ looking up into the looking face 
with searching eyes. ‘‘ You look as if a good 
deal had been taken out of you!” 

Cyril turned hastily away, as if afraid of 
the kindly scrutiny. 

* You've got something on your mind to- 
night,” the doctor thought to himself, ‘‘ which 
has nothing to do with this job.” 

The doctor wasright. Cyril could not for- 
get the terrible predicament from which he 
had just been able to save Brenda. 

As he up and down the straight 
gravel path outside the window of the room 
where his vousin was lying, he reflected that 
if it had not been for George's fidelity to his 
promise she would have been still under the 
roof of ‘‘ The Miller's Rest,” with Desborough 
for her only companion. 

Of course, the scoundrel would have worked 
on her maidenly fee , and told her that 
scandaleus tongues would make free with her 
name ; and the poor child, with no one to help 
her—no one to advise—reduced to a perfect 
agony of shame—might have promised to 
marry him before she had time to reflect on 
the consequences. 

There was no name too bad for Desborough, 
and his blood boiled in his veins as he thought 
of him ; but, at least, he hadas an excuse that 
he was madly in love, and only took to foul 
means because he saw he had no chance with 
fair. Whilst there was no exonse at all for the 
man, who, standing in the responsible position 
of a guardian, betrayed his ward, and gave 
her into the hands of another man as unprin- 
cipled as himself. : - 

What Eric's object was it was impossible to 
guess, but he had sinned past all forgiveness; 
and Cyril had come to The Towers with the 
fall intention of telling him that he had for- 
feited his right to his guardianship, and that 
he meant to write to Lady Sophia, and lay 
the facts before her. Now this accident had 
come and balked him. 

It he wrote to Brenda's mother it would be 
abusing Eric behind his back, and would 
certainly strike hig cousin as the action of a 
sneak, Delay was dangerous, but Brenda's 
eyes were opened to her so-called guardian’s 
reckless ror oy of duty, and she would be 
on her gaard for the fature., 

Her affairs might wait for a day or two, but 
Desborough was on his mind—Desborough 
whom he had thwarted and baffled, and who 
was not likely to take his defeat like a reason- 
able man. He was an impetuous, hot- headed 
fellow, not likely to deny himself the pleasure 
of revenge because there would be some 
danger in taking it. 

Cyril felt that night as if he did not very 
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much care whether his own life were shortened 
or not, but it troubled his faithful heart to 
think of what would become of Brenda when 
he was no longer there to look after her. His 
hands were tied at the present moment with 
regard to — but surely he might 
think of somebody else who would be willing 
to watsh over her to a certain extent. 

Miss Moreland was willing, but utterly 
powerless. Lady Mandeville had the power 
if she chose to exert it, and he decided that 
she must be made to see that her own dignity 
as well as her own self-respect depended on 
the way she took care of the girl who had been 
committed to her charge. 

“Sir Eric is awake, and would like to see 
you, cir,” said Whistler, from the open door- 
way. 

a Il come at once,” and he hurried into 
the house. 

“Look here, Cyril,” said the Baronet, 
hoarsely, a8 soon as his cousin stood by his 
bedside, “‘you must get me out of this. I 
want to get home at once,” 

Strange to say he always forgot that Cyril 
bad been injured by him when he wanted to 
get something out of him. And it showed 
what a high opinion he had of his character 
that he never expected him to refuse. 

= told him that he had already sent for 
the brake, but his leg must be set before he 
could be moved. 

“ Bother my leg!” he said, fisrcely, though 
his voice was so weak that he could not raise 
it. “That cau be done just as well at The 
Towers.” 

“Excuse me, Sir Eric,” said the doctor, 

quietly. ‘ You cannot move an inch till your 
leg is set.” 
_ Sir Eric expostulated, but he had to give 
in. 
‘‘ You see,” he said in an undertone, whilst 
the doctor was arranging matters with his 
assistant, ‘‘I want to get home—and ask her 
what she meant by it. Odd thing, wasn't it, 
to i me if she cared one straw about 
me?’ 

“T told her 80; but you wouldn’t be able to 
speak to her for hours, even if you were there. 
You don’t suppose she is sitting up for you, 
do you?” 

“T suppose not,” with an impatient sigh, 
as he drew his brows together. ‘ Look here,” 
after a pause, “just tell me if you've heard 
anything of Brenda.” 

Cyril’s face hardened, as he bent forward so 
that his cousin might be sure to hear every 
word he said. 

“I know the fiendish plot you laid for her; 
but, thank Heaven, I was able to save her. 
She is safe at The Towers now,” his voice 
trembling with passion. 

“Jove! I’m awfully glad to hear it. If 
Mrs. Wyndham chucks me over, it will be 
something to have Bren to fall back upon!” 

Cyril turned away in utter disgust. Could 
this man be a Farquhar—of the same blood 
as himself? It seemed impossible. His sense 
of honour seemed to have perished through a 
process of slow degeneration, and he had lost 
all sense of shame. All was swallowed up in 
a —— selfishness to which nothing was 


sacred, 

Dr, Whitehead came forward and said he 
was ready. Cyril and Whistler stood by to 
give their services if they were needed, and 
Were soon called to help. 

Sir Eric never flinched as the four men 
sagged at his leg, but he was deadly white, 
and the perspiration was standing in large 
drops upon his forehead before it was over. 

The leg when set was encased in plaster of 
Paris, 60 that no ordinarily incautious move- 
wlaoe could cause the bone to slip out of ite 

“We must let bim rest a bit,” said the 
doctor, wiping his forehead. ‘He's a pluck 
fellow,” lowering his voice to a whisper. “ 
splendid physiqne—such as any man might 
envy him, but rotten constitution !"’ 

_“* Talways thought he was as strong as pos- 
sible,” looking up in surprise. 





‘IT daresay you did—most people would.” into the room prepared for-him on the ground- 

“ By-the-bye, how's your little daughter ? I | floor, and then retreated to the only place 
thought she looked quite charming at the | downstairs where she was likely to be left in 
dance !"’ peace, in the hopes that Cyril would join her. 

‘‘She’s pretty enough,” said the proud She had been dreading, as well as longing, 
father, with a sad smile, ‘but she's not up to | to see him, and now she felt chilled by the 
the mark somehow. She used to go about as | gravity of his face, and the fact thut his firet 
brightly as a kitten, and now she’s duller than | inquiry was after Lady Manville, a lady in 
Iam myself. I tell you this in confidence— | whom he generally took small interest. 
anything upsets her nerves. When she heard ‘* T suppose she’s in the housekeeper's room. 
of this accident to-night she positively fainted | But won t you have something to eat? You 
away—though she knows nothing of Sir Eric, | look so tired,” giving a timid glance in his 
and has scarcely exchanged a dozen words | direction. 
with him in her life.’ ‘“*Thanks, I breakfasted at the inn. Ii's 

A sound came from the bed which made ; having these things on makes me look diasi- 
both the men look up hastily, but the | pated and queer,” witha glance at his dress 
Baronet was lying quite still, with closed eyes, | things, over which he still wore his light over- 
so they resumed their conversation. coat. 

* I’m awfully sorry to hear it,” said Cyril ‘There are some clothes of yours in your 
kindly. ‘ Send heraway for a bit; that will | old room. Won’t you go up and change?” 
do her all the good in the world.” wondering why he did not come in and sit 

“But where shall I send her?” asked the | down to havea chat. Was it because he no 
doctor, looking perplexed. longer cared about her at all? 

“ To the Towers |” “T can’t wait. I mast goand speak to the 

If a bomb had dashed into the room, | old lady, and then I’m off. By-the.bye 
and blown the furniture to pieces, neither | where's Mrs. Wyndham?” 
could have been much more astonished than ‘« Haven't you seen her?” in great surprise. 
by this sudden suggestion from Sir Eric, ‘She went ont riding quite early this morn- 

The doctor stared as if he could scarcely | ing, and I knew, of course, she was at ‘ The 
believe his ears. Rose and Crown.’ ”’ 

‘I’m afraid we've disturbed you, Sir Eric. “TI thought she was never down till twelve.” 
I didn’t know you could hear us.” ‘*No more she is, but I suppose sho was 

“IT say, send your little girl to us. We'll | anxious about Eric.” 
see that she’s all right.”’ ‘* Bat she hasn’t been near him!” 

‘* You are very kind,’’ began the doctor, who, “Are you sure? I think she must have 
to judge from his countenance, had no inten- | been. Perhaps she felt shy, and kept out of 
tion of accepting the kindness. your sight? ” 

“Then that is settled,” and the invalid Cyril smiled incredulously. 
closed his eyes. ‘* When Mrs. Wyndham contrives to be shy 

Mrs. Seddon and Whistler remained in | I shall expect the world to come to an end. 
charge, whilst Cyril retired to a bed room to , But what on earth can she have been up to? 
get some rest, and Dr. Whitehead drove home, | This is a mystery.” 
promising to return in order to superintend , He looked very much puzzled, and Brenda 
the move. equally so, till it suddenly flashed across her 

The brake had not been ordered till ten | that she might have been in search of Paui 
o'clock, and it was now past three, so they . Desborough. 
had a good deal of time before them; but it She could not betray his confidence, so she 
is hard to sleep when the brain is worried. said nothing; but she longed to give Cyril a 

Cyril could not get Brenda ont of his head. ! hint of the real state of affairs between those 
If he were not tied by his honour, he would | two, for it seemed too dreadful for Sir Erica to 
have made love to her with all his might, and | marry a woman whose heart was given and 
seen if he could not cut out Desborough; but , vowed to another! 
he was bound to let her see more of the world, |e Weli, I give it upasabad job! Imnustn’t 
and not to take advantage of her inexperience. | wait another moment. Good-bye, Bren !”’ 

And yet, why was he bound when all other! He was actually going off with a little 
men were free to woo and win her if they | nod as his only greeting; and the poor girl's 
could? Was it simply because Lady Sophia | heart had sunk to the deyths, when a sudden 
thought a thousand a-year too small an income ' remembrance shot through his mind, and the 
for a son-in law? Was it because of this he | resolution which he had struggled so bravely 
was to let Brenda go in all her sweetness and | to keep up gave way, like a barrier of sand 
beauty to the greatest scamp alive, if only | before the first billow of a storm-tossed sea. 
he happened to be a millionaire ? He closed the door, to the handle of which 

Oh! the narrow-mindedness of some women, _ he had been clinging all the while, as if afraid 
who think carriages and horses, a life of ease, ' to loose it, and crossed the room with quick 
anda large house, with a crowd of servants, | steps. f 
very good equivalents for love, which can i She got up from her chair, whilst her colour 
secure happiness when almost everything else _ came and went in her cheeks; avd yet she 
is wanting ! told herself that he was engaged to Mande 

His heart cried out to the girl he loved, as ' Allingham, and she only liked him for auld 
he lay wide awake in the chilly dawn, but she | lang syne. ‘ . 
could not guess it. He held out his hands and took hers into his 

For the first time in his life he felt sorry j firm, strong clasp, looking down into her face 
that Mr. Parkinson had arrived too late. If | with passionate yearning in his blue eyes 
he had come in time for his grandfather to | which was more eloquent than a thousand 
alter his will, Sir Peter would probably have ; words. 
left him a large slice of his fortune. “Oh, Bren! if I could only be here to take 

And just a few thousands would have made | care of you! Be true to yourself, whatever 
all the difference in the world ; for, with them | happens! Never give in for one moment to 
at his bankers, he would have taken his | what you know to bewrong. If Desborough 
courage in both hands, and asked Brenda to | ever dares to put his foot inside the house, 
have him for better for worse, whether Lady | remember what I told you of him once, ana 





Sophia liked it or not. appeal to Lady Manville for protection.” 

“To Lady Manville?” she asked, in sur- 
prise, chilled by the oo — phos 
not, for some inscrutable reason, er tu 

CHAPTER XXXYV. appeal to himself. 


‘‘ Wuerr’s Lady Manville?’’ That was the “Yes; she is a woman and a mother. I 
first question aeked by Cyril Farguhar as he:| think she will look after you, when—when 
put hia fair head in at the door of the break- | I have spoken to her. Don't tras’ Eric; he 
fast-room, where Brenda had been waiting ’ thinks of no one but himself. Aud now— 
for him in eager impatience. good-bye!” : 

She had watched Sir Eric being carried | ‘ You are in a great hurry to go!” she said, 
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unsteadily, scarcely able to suppress the sob ] “You may-call mea military hack if you 


which rose in her throat, and .seemed as if it , 
would choke her. 

A sndden thought darted into his mind, and | 
he lat her question remain unanswered, 

“ Did, that fellow dare to kiss you?” he 
asked, almost fiercely. 


An overpowering sense of, shame came over | exclaimed, wrathfally, though he knew that. 
her, and crimson dyed her cheeks. This , his empty, pockets made it positively neces-, 


was answer sufficient. 

*‘ He deserves to die for it!” 

“Oh, tell me! You won't fight him?” ; 
looking up at him with earnest, appealing | 
eyge., ‘* Promise me, or I can’t let you go!” 

‘*Daelling is forbidden in England!’’ he 
said, looking away from her over the sunlit 
garden; ‘‘and I’ve no fancy for being hanged !” 

‘“You are sure?” her lips growing white 
with the tension of feeling, as she thought of 
Mres Wyndham’s fears. 

“Certain, sure! Oh, Bren! I'm gucha 
fool!” his lips quivering under his fair mous- 
tache, ‘I feel as if no one could take care of 
you but myself!” 

‘Then stay, and take care of us all!” she 
said, softly, the tears shining under her long 
lashes, 

He shook his head, whilst his face grew 
white. 

‘‘Good-bye, Bren!’’ he said, in a choked 
voice. ‘Ob, dashit all! What's the good of 
hambugging? It’s hard on any fellow to say 
good. bye!” 

He stoopsd his head, one long, passionate 
kiss was pressed with eager lips on her sua- 
bright bair, and then he tore himself away, 
and hurried from the room. 

Brenda threw herself down on the sofa, and 
remained there, quite still, lost in a dream. 

Some twenty minutes later she heard his | 
step crossing the hall, then the wheels, of the 
dog-cart on the gravel, and knew that he was 
gone. 

Jost at the last, a horrible feeling came over 
her that she would never see him again. 

She rushed to the window, but it was too 
late; the cart wasalready driving down the 
avenge, and she could only see,the sun shining 
on, the back.of ,his head and the crown of his, 
bh 4%, 

He was gone! and something seemed to tell 
her that he was gone for ever ! | 

A feeling of the most. horrible desolation | 
erme over her; and, sitting down on the firet : 
chaiz she came to, she leant her elbows on the 
table, and hid her face in her hands. 

7 * 


“Well, Major Winter, this hasbeen a week | 
of surprises,” remarked Miss. Joe, McIntosh, | 
cocking her gailor hat rather on one side. | 
‘*But the most astonishing thing of all is | 
that Miss Farquhar started from bome with | 
that good-looking ,Panl Desborongh, dropped | 
him by,the way, and nobody has been to pick | 
him up.” 

“ Don't know about that, Mrs. Wyndham | 
went for a ride at cogk-crow.” 

‘* At eock-crow ? '’ opening her eyes to their | 
fullest extent, | 

** Well, between ten and eleven. I shonld | 
think that, was, cock-crow to her. She must | 
baye meant to pick up some early worm.” 

** It's t00 much for me,’’ shaking her. curly 
head. ‘I can't understand it at all.. Bat 
we've had « lovely time, and it’s all over.’ 

“ T’ve had a lovely friend, and it’s all over 
with me,” he said, almost ina whisper. 

‘Not @ bit of it,”’ with a laugh and a blush, 
‘* The friand wasn't lovely, and—and you've 
survived.” 

“ Snrvived, you call it, with the best part of 
me gone?” 

“Mean man! You wanted it carried for 
you without paying the fare. I shall leave it 
in the lost property offige.”’ 

“If you do, ’pon my word I'll advertise for 
John Winter's heart, lent to Miss Jos McIn- 
tosh, and never returned. That will look bad 
for you, you know.” 

** Worse for you, Stingy enongh to lend it, 
instead of giving. I hate screws!’ buttoning 
her gloves with unnecessary energy. 








; the firm resolve not to trouble her 


like, but 1’m nota screw!’’ drawing himeelf 
up in & martial manner. 

‘* Well, to do you justice, I never saw. you 
sorewed,” her eyes twinkling with fan at 
own execrable pan, 

‘‘Qan’s you be serious for a moment?” he 


sary that he shoald steer Slens ct» propa 
he liked to hang about it.as closely as he 
could, end:he wished to think that Joe was 
hankering after what ahe-conldn’t get. 

“Certainly,” with the greatest composure. 
* heels ory my eyes out if is were worth 
while !"’ 

“ And it’s not-worth while, thongh you are 
saying good-bye to me?” lookin at her with 
all, the expresaion he could possibly throw into 
Bi Not eval. ¥ ight to the 

“Not atall. You mi come up, 
value of one tear, mo more. thing extra, 
would be waste.” 

“Why, anybody would give me ag.-much .as 
that! I expected.more from you,” ruefully. 

‘“* Blessed is he that expeoteth. nothing!’ 
with a shrug of her shoulders, as she wa 
towards the door, as coolly a3 if. she had 
never talked nonsense with him in the moon- 
light in her life, 

Between last night and this morning there 
was all the difference in the world, for, as 
they rode side by side in the moonlit lanes, 
and his manner w more tender as the 
minutes pores aplakly over their 8, she 
thought he would ask her to be his wife long 
before they came back.to. the gates of the park. 
Bat they had drawn rein at the 
doors of The Towers before the important 
words were said, and she had gone to bau 
abon' 


him for the futare. 

he was not a mercenary girl —ready to sell 
go 4 to the we gana and if vor 4 My in- 
ter jpropased meant to accept him, in 
spite of his impecuniosity. 

But she saw very plainly that he had not 
the slightest intention of doing so now, and she 
was desermiged not to let-him think that her 
heart was touched, whilst he was only playing 
at sentiment. 

Thoggh she was an andacions flirt, and 
dan sly free and easy in her manners, 
she had a little bitof pride left, and on that 
she took her stand, 

He barried.after her. 


“ You.can’t part from me like this? ‘Tell | 


me that I may follow you to Scarborough!” 
“T know no law inst it. Scarborough 
is big enough to hold us both, and there are 
more hotels than one. Good-bye.’’ She held 
out her hand as she s: ¥ 
He gave it an. ardent squeezs, and did :not 
seem auxioga to get rid of it. 
‘* You don't care for me the least little bit!" 
‘Yea, I do,’’ snatching away her fingers, 


| * The leastlistle bit, You've exactly estimated 


it.”’ 
“You haven't got a heart!” angrily. 
‘Yes, I have, because. I've never given it 
away. Why, there’s the carriage at the door, 


| and everybody. waiting!” and she hastened 
: aoross the hall. 


All the gnests were departing in a hurry, 
feeliag themselves de trop on account of Sir 
Erio’s illness, 

Lord and Lady Pinkerton gave Brenda the 
most pressing invitation to Pinkertgn Hall. 
Tne Migs, Mcintoghes aggured her that Scar- 
borough would be the very best.place for her 

ok ap some colour for her cheeks, 


to pic neeks 
Fost as they were all going off Mrs. Wynd- 


ham rode up to the door. e stopped on the 
steps to bid them a gracious farewell, whilst 
Lady Manville eyed her with unconcealed sur- 
priee. 

“My dear, where can she have been to? 
Eric bas been asking for her incessantly. I 
tnink her conduct Pg more and. more 
extraordinary every day !"’.she remarked in 
an aside to Brenda. 

She shrugged her, shoplders, agresin. that 


Mrs, Wyndham was very odd,, .but,..thank 
sortiiandt then was Eria's. eae and. not 


hers. 

“ Good-bye, Migs Farquhar,” cried Lord 
Pinkerton, fram ¢he dog-cart. “If you 
ever want;me, you know,;you can gount on 
me.” 

** Good-bye, -bye, .. -bye!” from 
one, and wi so geet bye Ts owe 
and waving of: and bandkerchiete 
and they were gone! Howey # had 
left The, Towers except Mrs. » and 
aoe SER Pe be. starving; for want 


ty Manville retired to the . drawing. 
room, but Brenda sccompanied Mrs, Wynd. 
, ham iato the dining-room and, waited with 
ino Undaieneme ben alien 
nn -it-Was-Over 
to the breakfast room; but, on the way, 
Brenda asked her if she were-not going,to see 
Sir. Erio. 

ity of ‘pe for that y apg she 
said, y. “I’ve something to say .to you, 
which must be said at onee.”’ nas id 

When the pl was she .aat down 
on the sofa, and pushed back yellow .hair 
wih her fragile,, white hand. ‘ial 4 

“T suppose. you oan guess w va 
been?” she said, with-a Smile, *' To the 
“Muller's Rest,’ to find Pank Deaboroagh 1” 

nin?” Brenda, naked, with an indignent 
ag ” wi an +f 
Ants, fos the best of all possible b 

boy 7 or reasons—| e 
, was not there to tell.” 

“Then you've found ont ing?” 

‘Yes, Lhave. I found out that-he wrote 
to Cyril Farquhar, and sent the note by-a 
messenger to Thornton Hall.” 


** Oyril came here.” 

“Ob, why didn’t you tell me before? 
Wine . did say ? didn't you keep 

im nn 

I couldn't ; he was in such aburry. He 
only waited to see that Eric was-all ti, to 
speak to Lady “anville, and to say half-a- 
.dozen words to me. He seemed in: a most 
fearfal harry to, get away.” 

‘Of course, just what I shonld have 
-expected! Do you know what you must.do? 
Yon haven’t left- cards at Thornton Hall. 
Carry off Lady Manville, and drive over 
at once. When. there, penn wens gitl who 
wore the pink dress; she. will know more 
about him than any.of the rest,” 

“ Bat—but—C yril wi .§0 agsonished |” 
shrinkin after 


onld-be 
* g from the idea of runping 
him, 

“I.only wish, to Heayen he might be 
there to be i You,daon't seem to 
realize the position. If these men. do 
yon suppose it will be under the, elms of 
Thornton Park?’ 

“Don’t talk of it” with. shudder. 

‘* Bas I must. mspan 6 if, I can 
prevent it, and I think I oan, 1 rede from 
the ‘Miller's Rest” to the statiqn,.and was 
mortally atraid of coming gn-all the people 
from here. Paul Desborough went up to 
own py a elere. rye Tf is.had not 

m for Eric, va. IWR... 0 
ge 

renda’s. breath was.nearly. ) 
her audacity; but.she only s “hat it 
$00, unkin to desert 


would be $00 d for them a 
her guardian. 
“ Of course, I should stay.with him, That 
would be my duty.” . 
And your pleasure, I hope?” 1 
earnestly into the peey face which 
such an expression of anxiety, on its delicate 


res 

“ My pleasure, cela va sans dire! Brenda, 
answer me frankly. Supposing these two men 
fight, would you marry Desborongh if he 
killed Oyril Fanguhar?’ “ 

The poor girl's face turned white to the 
very lips.~ 

“* How can you ask?” F “s 

“Then you can’t care for him much? 
triumphantly. 
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«J loathe the very sight of him,” she said, 





but now, as he lay of the sofa, having posi- 
tively refused to go to bed, he faced it, and 
could not escape from the gaze of those ter- 
rible eyes. 

They awoke his slumbering conscience, and 
brought the hatefal past before tim with fear- 
fal distinctiieas. 

Whén: he woke from ‘the long of ex- || 
haustion, and opened his heavy eyes, the first | 
thing be baw was the face of the déad, staring: 
come at him with the sternness of an avenging 
angel. 

It gave him such a shock in his enfeebled 
state that his valet found him almost in a 
bres condition, with a cold sweat upon his 

orehead.. 

He hastily poured out a restorative, gave it 
to his master, and, disliking all responsibility, 
went after Lady Manville, who sent him on to 
Mrs. Seddon, who was énjoying a much-needed 


nap. 
The housekeeper, cross at being distarbed, 


said she beret Ss Stir, “ not was it ever | 





so,” and-advised him to find Mrs. Wyndham, 
who was soon going to take fhe master for 
better oF worse; so she mi just as well 


have a taste of him at his wors}, and see how 


she likéd_ it. 

Meanwhile, Lady Manville and Miss Far. 
quhar droveoft to Thornton Hall in the landau, 
with ite pair of tidied bays—the former in- 
clined to chat haven, cheerful gossip over 
the delinquencies of the Miss "Mcintoshes—the 
latter weighed down by, such a load of anxiety 
that she could scarcély find & word to day. 

_How conld she laugh over Jac’s attempted 
flirtation with the Viscount, who was too fond 
of his own little wife to be attracted by a fast 
girl, who had evidently fallen in love with hig 
title; dr.join in the widow's railléry at Joo’s 
unsuccessful efforts to catch Mujor Winter, 


who liked ¢o go-to the fall extent.of the rope, 
bat know how te keep his head out of ¢ 
0 

She had besn-amiused as well as ad at 


all the manwa round her, and at an 
other fine Weald have faughed heartily over 
the various little conirctemps which upset the 
best-laid schemes 





“por iT 
ape ‘togeth 


turned his b&ek to-it-ae Me sat at his désk ; 


| Have been by Sir Erio’s accidént ! 





Bat now, withthe thought of Cyril's dangér 


uppermost in her mind, she could barely 
nner either an ing mono- 


hop of her well-shaped 
Y ied gracefully with a 
certain admixture of pride. 

Brenda didnot wonder ‘at Oyril béiny at- 
tracted by her, as she was just the style to 
suit his fastidious taste. She looked at her 
with midurfifal syés, which Mande thought 


ingeeesliy sweet. 
‘* Your cousin told me that he had seen you 
this morning,” shé said, with ‘a smile, which 
brought furious blushes to the pdor girl’s 
cheeks. “ How terribly frighténéd you must 
identa 
seem to tuo in your family. Mr. Farquhar 
on the night of the dancé must needs fall 
down and cheat me out of my favourite waltz 
and Sir Eticgoés out for a quiet ride an 
tumbles off his horse in the middle of the 
road.. Will it be your tirn next?” 

“T shouldn’f be sarptised. Til-lack seems 
to pursue me now.” 

“Don’t say that. Mr. Farquhar was only 
telling me the other day that you wéte dlways 
bright as sunshine itself. You mustn't try to 


make mé beliéve that you are more like a’ 


clond,” with a Kindly smile. 

“That is 80 like-Cyril,” her hetrt dwelling, 
as'she thought of him. ‘He always’ believes 
the best of everybody.. How long is he going 
to diay here?” 

‘‘He went off directly aftér ldvicheon— 
didn’t you knéwit? He said he was called 
away on important business, but he promised 
fo join us at Brassels towirds the end of the 
week.’’ 

*Hé is gone?” she could not help saying 
it With ‘Such an accent of disappbintment 
that Miss Allingliam looked at her sym- 
pathetically, . 

**T am sure he was sorry to go, for I néver 
saw him look so pertar in his life. And 
do you know one kind thing he said?” a 
alig + colour rising to her smiling face. ‘ No- 

would please him so much as that you 
and I should be friends,” 

“ Very kindof him,” murmured Brenda, 
feeling as if slie should choke, ‘I—I don’t 
see Why you should like mé—because—be- 
cause you like him,” getting crimson as sho 
stammereéd it out. 

We ail 





| i808 
*| s6tr-ti-taw." 





like Mr. Farquhar,” said Mande, 


fore We Gin ‘ttust bith 


quistly; “and my father has the highest 
opinion 6f his charaofét' and ability—there- 
“Wheo he says such 
. Péthe 





girl!” 
her- 
father 
for a 


“H I were a fathét,” gaid Bréida, her 
voice trembling with depth of feeling, “I 
would rather give my daugbter to Cyril than 
to any other man in the world!” 

“But then you are so hopelessly romantic, 
my dear! No daughter of mine would have 
let thirty thousand a-year slip through her 
fingéts. They’were too well brought up for 
that!” 

“And I wasn't brought ‘up’ at ‘all, there's 
the difference'! '’ with a curious stile, which 
was Been by nobody, and therefore not ‘ana- 


lysed. * * * * * 


Mrs. Wyndham, when left to hérself, went 
up to her roém, rang for Violétte, and with 
her able ‘absistance took off her habit and 
made a cuteful toilétte. 

Bhe was possessed by a strange reluctarice 
towards necting Sir Hrio'after their somewhat 
tragic parting the night‘beforé, and the longer 
she was away from him the mote shé'tréa 
his questions about her log absence. 

At last, when deprived of'all farther exoase 
for delay, she walkdd slowly toward the ‘door. 

“Madame is in no great hurry to see 
nhilor’,” Violette remarked, with @ smile. 
‘‘ Madame was more eager this morning when 
shé was going to see eOmeéBody élge.” 

‘(No inipértinence, if you pleise!” a8 the 
odlour rushed to her face. “Iwas eager to 
get a breath of fresh air, #8 T always ath after 
a bad ‘night !” and she sailed’ out of fhe room 
with great dignity. : 

“For fresh air—read Monsieur Destio"!" 
mtirmuréd ‘the French girl, with & satirical 
smite, ‘I could bet five francs it Was to sé 
him that you went out this morning béfore 
you had fiuished your first sleép. Ab, bah! 
I would not risk such a fine place as this for 
all the Destros in the world!" 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Wyndham reached the 
dtaily dobt, Knocked adfily and went'in. When 
her eyes first fell on the Baronet’s face she 
qe. @ violent shock. 

t was impossible to believe that it was only 
6 for miles 





last night that she rode by his 
through the moonlit lanes, and ‘he‘séeméd so 
Well and bright, ard in Hiptér spirits than 
usual. Now he l0dked aa'if He bad been ill 





for weeks. 
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Every trace of colour had gone from his 
cheeks, and the darkest of circles had been 
painted by suffering round his haggard eyes. 
The bandage over his temple helped to make 
the effect more ghastly, and a pang of eelf- 
reproach shot through her heart as she went 
up to the sofa quite timidly. 

“Bo you've come at last,’’ he said, in the 
weak voice which was all that was left him at 
present. “ You left me in a hurry last night, 
but you've not been ina hurry to come to me 
to-day. May I ask what you have been doing 


with yourself?" 

“I went out for a ride. A breath of fresh 
air was necessary to me—I was so nervous, 
s0 unstrung. I had such a fearful night. Are 
you better? You look so dreadfal!"’ bending 
down to kiss his large, white hand which had 
often pressed hers so tenderly. 

Sir Eric frowned. 

“So you went after Desborough directly my 
back was turned ?" 

“How can you say so?” breathless with 
diemay, thinking that some one had betrayed 
her. “I’ve never seen him since dinner-time 
last night when he looked so glum.” 

‘* Is this the truth?” looking at her fixedly. 
“Swear it by anything you happen to ho d 
most 

ot] swear it by Heaven! Oh, Eric, don’t 
you believe me?” the corners of her mouth 
drooping. “Are you so angry with me be- 
cause I waited till I could have youall to 
myself?” 

‘Brenda came and arranged my pillows. 
She put some eau de Cologne on me with her 
soft little fingers, and made me feel a different 
man.” 

“Oh, if you prefer to have Brenda, do!” in 
an offended tone. “ I'll go away and stay with 
the Hamiltons.” 

**No, no,” hastily. “I’d rather ten thou- 
sand times have you, Lillian. The little wretch 
hates me all the time. I mean to conquer her, 
though, when I’m myself again. Do you know 

I were her I should kill me. She has the 
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courage; but she’s too much of a saint for 
that sort of thing !” 

“T hope so,” with a little laugh. ‘ Why 
don't you let her marry the man she likes best, 
and leave her alone?” 

‘Let her marry him!" the veins swelling 
on his forehead, his nostrils distending. ‘I'd 
see her pine to death first, and then I wouldn't! 
Has he got over you?” 

‘No, he hates me. But pray don’t excite 
yourself, or else I shall have to go away!” 

‘Is Desborough in the house?” 

‘‘No. I believe he is miles away.” 

“Did he meet Cyril last night?” with a 
quick glance up into her face. 

‘* Yes—I think so,” hesitatin me. becange she 
did not know how far it was safe to go. 

“If they met it’s fifty to one that they 
quarrelled. There's a good deal of nonsense 
in Desborough which the world has not 
knocked out of him yet,and Cyril’s as romantic 
asa girl! They might be induced to fight,” 
in a meditative tone. 

“You can’t wish it?” she asked, with a 
catch in her breath 

He turned to her with a smile curling the 
tips of his moustaches. 

‘* It would save mea great deal of trouble 
if Desborough would shoot Cyril for me!” 

** Eric !" she gasped, all ee, blood rushing 
into her face, and retreatin a or as leav- 
ing it as white as her handkerchief. 

Was it possible for her to link herself with 
@ man who wished to do murder by second- 
hand? 

Her thoughts went back to the days when 
she was an innocent girl, and her only hope 
in life was to be the wife of Paul Desborough. 
What happy, peascefal days those were which 
seemed so dull to her then! Twice to the 
church on the hill every Sunday, where her 
dear old father ob sapere his beautiful sermons 
to the rustics who could not understand them, 
her’ only dissipation a y arly dance at the 
Hall, or a school-feast at the ivy-covered 


' Rectory. 
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She was happier then than now, when she 
was about to sell herself body and soul for 
position and a fortune. Oh, if she could only 
go back over the dividing years, and take u 
hae thread of her life afresh from her girl- 

ood ! 

She looked so gravé that Sir Eric thought 
he had frightened her. 

“I was only joking,” he said, with an 
attempt at a laugh. 

‘* Then don’t joke any more, for it tarns my 
blood cold,’’ she answered, with a bites. 
Even as she shivered one of those two men 

might be speeding to his death, and who 
ala tell but that Paul might fall "instead of 
Cyril Farquhar ? 

“* You are not very lively, I must say,” Sir 
Eric began, fretfully. ‘You are utterly 
changed to what you used to be.” 

“If I am changed, it is you who have 
changed me. P ge house of yours gives me 
the blues, or people in it! haste 
and get well; I can’t stand it much ag 

- Fon feel it too?” in a sepul tone. 
**Good heavens! I thought I waa the only 
one! Look at that man,” pointing to Sir 
Peter’s portrait. “TI know when it is dusk he 
will come down out of his frame, and—ourse 
it |—I shan’t be able to run away!” 

“ Eric—don’t—you frighten me!" shrink- 
ing from him. 

“No! nol We'll get away together—you 
and I—and leave Brenda to deal with the 
ghosts! Kiss me, rrr ewn Lillian ! 
You'll never desert me! 

She kissed him, but she gave no promise, 
and her lips felt as cold as her heart 

She was thankful when at last the sound 
of carriage wheels was heard on the gravel, 
and soon afterwards Lady Manville came into 
the room, diffusing an at ere of conven- 
tional a all round her; but Mrs. 
Wyndham ha pened to look up, and catching 
sight of Brenda's grave face outside the open 
door, feared the worst. 

(To be continued.) 
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FATR AND DARK. 


—0— 
CHAPTER I. 


‘tMy mother always warned me against 
taking that girl,” said Lord Norman, and a 
frown came over his severe, but handsome face. 
“She told me I should find Iola wilfal and 
ungrateful, and I have done so much for that 
girl. It is certainly very discouraging.” 

There was an expreesion of perplexity on 
Lord Norman’s brow as he glanced at a letter 
that lay upon the table. Toe matter was very 
annoying indeed. 

Lord Norman was a very wealthy man, and 
@ person of undoubted ability. It was well 
known to his friends that he had never done a 
mean or dishonourable action in his life, but 
still he was not a great favourite with anyone, 
being so cold and austere. He had been 
brought up strictly and sternly, with the result 
that his nature had been spoilt. 

About two years before our story opens, 
Lord Norman, while driving a spirited horse 
through a crowded street, accidentally knocked 
down # girl, She was so much injared that it 
was considered necessary to convey her to a 
hospital, but Lord Norman would not hear of 
such a thing. 

It was through him that the girl had been 
thrown down, and it was his duty to take 
care of her, and see that she wanted for no- 


hing. 
He ge her in his carriage, and drove 
her to his own mansion in Park-lane, where 
she was treated with every consideration, and 
in a few weeks was perfectly well. 

During Iola’s illness Lord Norman had 
gone to her parents, who were poor and strug- 
gling, and not at all nice peop'e in any way. 
His offer to adopt Iola was accepted at once. 

Lord Norman had not taken Iola from any 
sudden liking, but only from a sense of duty. 





[ATTACKED BY BRIGANDS !] 


His mother was very indignant at his foolish- 
ness, a8 she called it, and declared that he 
would live to regret his act of kindness, but 
he only answered that, whatever came of it, 
he ae do his daty, and look well after the 
girl. 

Lady Norman had taken a violent dislike to 
Iola, who, to tell the truth, was passionate 
and self-willed, and inclined to be impudent 
at times. 

It did not seem to Lady Norman that Iola 
was half respectfal enough to her son for say- 
ing her from a life of labour and poverty, and 
possible degradation. 

Lady Norman, Christian as she called her- 
self, did sincerely believe that there was a 
vast gulf between the rich and the poor. 

Tola, from the moment she became well, 
began ordering the servants aboat. She fully 
enjoyed the luxury that now surrounded her, 
and made up her mind to make the: most of 
her position, 

The strangest part of it all was that she 
took everything as a matter of course, and 
was not at all awe-struck at the splendid man- 
sion or powdered footman. 

If she had been ted to the Queen of 
England she would not have betrayed any 
nervousness, for Iola was a philosopher, 
young as she was. 

In after years this natural ease of manner 
was very usefal to her, and many girls of 
aristocratic birth, with any amount of blue 
blood in their veins, envied her self-posses- 
sion. 

Iola was very much hurt at her father and 
mother’s eagerness to get rid of her, but she 
never thought how much she felt it. 

There was ove person, however, who re- 

tted very much Iola’s adoption, and this was 
dward Varley, a boy about her own age, who 
was very fond of her. 

She had never given him apy encourage- 
ment—in fact, treated him disdainfully ; 
but he worshipped her, and, when possible, 
had always seen ker to and from work. 








“Now you are going to be brought up as a 
lady you'll forget all about me,” said Eaward, 
sadly ; but Iola only gave a merry little laugh, 
that pained the Jad much more than words 
can express, He did not like to see her so 
light of heart in going away, when he was so 


Iola could not help smiling at the change in 
the manner of her late employers. They had 
been none too considerate when she had been 
working for them; but now all was changed, 
ong they apologised for their treatment of 

r 


er. 

The fact of her being adopted by a rich 
nobleman raised her in the estimation of a 
great many people, and Iola was sharp enough 
to observe this, 

We may as well give the contents of the 
letter that annoyed Lord Norman so much. 

“My lord ’—it began—“ Ihave putoff writing 
this letter for some days, hoping that there 
would be some improvement in Miss Day’s 
conduct, but although I have given her every 
opportunity to reform, she has resolutely con- 
tinued to defy me, and even ridicules my 
authority to my face and before my other 
pupils. Her example has become contagious 
in the school, and the girls are growing as 
unmanageable as she is. I have only one 
course to pursue, and that is, to expel Mise 
Day, and I must request you to remove her 
from my school at once. It seems such a pity 
that she should go on in this way, for she is a 
bright and clever girl.’ 

“The little demon ! What in the world am I 
todo with her?’ muttered Lord Norman, and 
his mother coming into the room overheard 
his words. Lady Norman was a handsome 
woman, but rather harsh and stern looking. 

‘I know of whom you are talking,” she 
observed, with a slight frown. ‘‘ You are speak- 
ing of Iola.” 

“Why, mother, how did you guess that?” 
asked Norman in surprise. 

“Tola is the only little demon I know,’ 
gaid Lady Norman, as she seated herself. 
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Iola had always come home for the holidays, 
and there had always been disagreements 
between her and Lady Norman. Certainly the 
antipathy was mutual. There was no love 
lost between them. 

“* Well, the fact of at matter is that Iola 
has been expelled from ‘school. Madame 
Leslie requests me to fetch her at once,” said 
very foolishly: 
very y ” 

“She is acting ” gail Lady 


Norm ee 
tie in bee positiog im tet Dia Toot 

Fi 
fhe téiten her ?"* 


er back to her miserable home after 
her up to luxury and coxtfert.” 

“You could ind ott age alee 
said Lady Notas, itipatiently. ““Yowdl find 
this adopted daughter & great nuisance when 
you are married.” 

“Tf ever I do,” replied Lord Norman; and, 
seeing that he was resolute, Lady Norman 
ceased to argue wtih him, knowing that it 
would be worse than useless to do so. Lady | 
Norman had never known her son alter his 
mind if he wae once resolved upon anything. 

The sense of dtity was strong within him, 
and if he thought he wasright, nothing would 
induce him to alter his determination. 

Lord Norman hada stern sense of justice, 
and alwaysaeted straightforwardly according 
to his.lights ; but, inspite of tite upeigtriness | 
of his life, Lord Norman was not 2 happy ora 
contented man. Something was wanted in his | 
life. There was'a void that wanted filling up. 

His existence was almost too monotonous 
and mecharical, and at times he would be' 
overtaken with fite of depressitn with which | 
he vainky tried to combat. It‘ was seldom | 
that Lord Norman laughed, and‘he always | 
Seemed quite surprised if-he did so. 

As soon es Lord Norman had snatched a 
— meal ‘he started off to fetch Iola, feel- | 

very angry with the girl for giving him 80 | 
mee trouble. 

It seertied so much like black ee ae that 
she shoutd in this way act, considering all and 
everything he had-done for her. He would | 
speak tb her very severely when they met; 
such conduct must not be tolerated, 

In his own mind he now regretted nothaving, 
allowed Iola to be taken to the hospital ; but 
the past could not be recalled. The girl was 
=. an hands, and he must make. the best 
of i 

It would not have mattered so much if it: 
had not been for his mother, who was so con- 
tinually talking of Iolais delinquencies. He 
had grown quite tired of the subject, as can 
easily be understood, and often tdok the girls 
part when he knew her to be wrong, simply 
beeause he was so mach bothered about her. 

Considering the way Iola had been brotight 
up, allowances ought to have been madefor her’; 
but such was not the case. 

Lord Norman wae bareh and stern ‘and his 
mother, when she spoke to Iola, was harsh 
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and disagreeable, and altogether too patron- 
ising. 

Tola was not d of her position, and 
wished that her fatiier bad not Been in such a 
harry to get rid of ‘her. 

She felt s she was living on charity and did 
not like it, and sometimes was to run 
away from school. 

Sometimes she was¢faite frightened of Lord 
Norman, and wondes@@ he Had taken the 
bare 1) — times she would 


Tola was a d, although she was 


femnmn ly elvengye herself, and no 





bie. 

As —— Leslie and Iola came down the 
garden pa , the lady looked as if 
she woul pth iked to have given the girla 
good shaking, but she saw Lord Nerman 
standing at the window. 

Since her last act of disobediénce Iola had 
not been allowed to associate with the other 
girls, who were now in the schoolroom, thus 
- happened that. Iola was in the playground 

one. 

Lord.Norman drew himself up and- looked 


véty stern, when the door was opened, and | w 


mistres and pupil entered the room... Iola 
looked véry beautifal at that moment, and 
| Lord. Norman could not help n it, not- 
withstanding that her hair wae Tbanghiglaboas 
and she was ina. very untidy state, 
and did not look as a scholar at a 9 fashfonnble 
, boarding. school usually looks. The girl was 
ina more than usually ees humour that 
| morning, and her glating,and wicked, mis- 
eg eyes glittered dé antly as she stood 
fore Lozd Norman. 

a: am sorry to hear suoh.a. dreadfal 
account of you,” said Lord Norman, and his 
ous sounded dreadfally harsh. 


‘Oh, I know Maddnie Leslie has: been tell- 
| ing awtal stories abont me,” cried Iola; “ but 
= must not believeall she:says, You don't 

ow how epitefal shecan be. & deolare she 
has pinched my arms’ till they are quite black 
and blae.”’ 

She turned up her loose'sleeve as she spoke, 
and exhibited some very blue-106 marks, 
and Madame Leslie turned ‘very ‘i the 
face, and looked uncemfortable. 


Lord Norman saw at‘once that she had’ 


done what “Iola acctrsed her of; bat he 
did not blame the schoolmistress muvh, 
seeing how tronblésome the girl was. Lord 
Norman “hed ‘often felt’ inclined to box her 
ears himeelf, but of course he was too ‘much 
of a gentleman to strike ‘a -gitl. Tola was 


certainly rae aggravating, no one kasw that: 


more than he 

“T am eorry Miss-Day-ever came to my 
school,” said-Madame Leslie. “She has 
made all the young ladiés almost as bad as 
herself. You have no idea, Lord Norman, 
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how self-willed she can be. I don’t know 
what will become of her, I am sure!" 

Iola looked at e Leslie and gave a 
— laugh, dit g her white, glistening 


“ Fi "wonder you-eiin Taugh in this way after 

‘the disgrace of ‘@kpelled,’’ said Lord 
ve displeased me 

_reatly, Toki, “@on’s know ot to 

express ars ap 

is most unlad 


w,”’ said a 

on’t frown at me 

3 so unkind, 

Otn ing to d i 
“to tell you yout 
d Lord Normafi, ‘@@he took 


pee 


n had éfoken to her more wh he 


1 would have done a great deal more good ; but 


it muat be remembered that he did not care a 
bit about Iola, and it was only from a sense 
= ed that he took any tucatite over the girl 
a 

“If Madame Leslie would overlook your 
conduct, and let you remain here,” said 
Lord Norman, uietly, “‘ would you, promise 
to be a better girl? ” 

“No,” said Iola, _ 

Then = Leslie gave Lord Norman a 
glance, which plainly es, “you see 

her girl she-is, a regular vixen 

ou are showing yourself in @ more on- 
favourable light | moment,” said Lord 
Norman, ‘and fully ge! all that Madame 
Leslie has said again Be guided by 
me, and beg Madame ne Leal’ pardon.” 

“Her on!” said Tola, Poith flashing 
eyes, and her face w fos , and she 
actually stamped her feet. ‘ Her ‘ yc hes 
she cried, in a still louder voice, ‘ I’d sooner 
die first, that T would, for I hate her 1” 

If Iola had béen hie own da iter he would 
have been even angrier than was. She 
seemed. 60 rebellious and defiant. It was 
difficult to know what to do with such a 


creature. 
Tam sure I don’t know what to do with 


you, Iola,” safd Lord Norman, looking at the 

girl as.if she a sae tes some wild animal oom it 
to tame. “TI er rs 

that dine are gon are groin wor worse instead rs) eowing 


Or FS wd on scold the before her!” said 
lola, pointing to Madame Leslie, and looking 
Then mortified. aden ‘ nase, 

“ The use to remain 

Wien Leal teats consefits to overlook 
mn condedh tes 

“Tf you Rene me here I'll ran away!” 
said Iola, desperately; and it was olear to 
Lord Norman that meant what she said. 

It wad evidént that Iola hada will of her 
own, and beg Bari that ie would, have great 


difficult 

“In ose must take you 
away!” said Lord in doubtful 
tones. 

“Oh! how bind wa got od of tele delight oe 
Norman!” cried Iola, ia 
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in her itude she was quite demonstra- 
- and ily took his .hand,.to his sur- 
prise. “You don't know how hateful this 
school has become to me!” 

“S09 you can be very gracious when you,get 
your own way!” said Lord Norman, 8 
stern and r $. 4 

** Of course, everyone likes to have their own 
way !”’ said Iola, looking bright and happy, to 
Lord Norman's secret satisfaction. ‘ You 
don’t know how tired'I get of listening to the 
talk. of a lot of stupid schoolgirls! I should 
like you to have to listen to it jast for, one 
week! I am sure it -would drive you mad !” 

“You'll find that. you will not have your 
own way. always,” said Lord Norman; and 
then he added, sarcastically, “Perhaps. you'll 
wash your face and bands, and make ; 
presenti and ‘I think a comb = an 
would improve your a ce a a 

Tola looked half.ind to make some 
savage answer, but. Lord Norman glanced at 
her so. sternly that she was abashed for the 
moment, and..went out of the room without 
speaking another word. 

It was quite half-an-hour before she re- 
appeared, and then it was evident that she 
had taken, great pains with herself. 

She looked so,very beautifxl now that it 
was strange that Lord Norman was not proud 
of his adopted daughter, but he only looked ‘at 
her coldly and critically ; but there was no 
admiration in his eyes, and Iola felt rather 
annoyed at this. 

Lord Norman did not speak a-word to the 
girl going up in the train, for he wanted. her 
to understand how very angry he was. 

The girl felt inclined to speak to him more 
than once, but he seemed ‘so absorbed in his 
own thoughts that she did not like to do_so. 
He appeared to have forgotten her very exist- 
ence. 

A carriage was waiting for them at the 
London station; and, as she stepped into it 
Iola heard a joyous ory, and, looking round, 
saw her old com award. 

“Ob, Iola !—Miss Day!" cried the young 
man, confusedly, ‘*I am so glad to see ycu!” 

He was poorly, but neatly dressed. 

‘‘Please don’t make. a scene!’’ cried Iola, 
who was evidently ashamed of her old com- 
panion. ‘I must say good-bye; I am now in 
a hurry!” 

Lord Norman looked on with a bitter smile, 
and as the ca e drove away, and he saw 
the look of pain in the youth’s face, he thought 
to himself, — 

“Tola is ntterly heartless! ”’ 





OHAPTER I. 


Lorp Norman's mother was not over gracious 
to Iola when she arrived at the town. mansion, 
She was cru coldand disagreeable, and 
evidently desired that the girl should see how, 
much«she disapproved her presence in that 
house. Idla did not try to conciliate the old 
lady; it was not in her nature to do co. 

Iola did not allow. this cold reception to 
damp ‘her spirits. She. was so delighted to 
get away from school that nothing could hurt 
her feelings. 

Bright an@ animated she looked, and her. 
only regret was that Lord Norman should look 
80 stern and cross, 

It was a source of wonder to Iela that a 
man 80 handsome.as Lord Norman, with such 
pleasant surroundings,.should be so quiet and 
moody, and so awfully old for his age. It 
would be so very nice if he would’ make him- 
ott papa ional ye The germ was 
certainly 9 al place for a young girl. 

That evening Tola went to the piano Cnaaked 
and played and sang in a brilliant style, and 
real strength and feeling; but, if Lord Nor. 
man approved of her singing, he. gave no 
indications of it; so Tola, after that night, did 
not venture to open the piano again when he. 
was at home. 

Lord Norman, although he surrounded Iola 
with every luxury, did not consider it neocss- 


sary to provide her with any amusements., 


He was trying.to train cp Iola as his mother 
hed brought. him bat nothing could tame 
the girl's wild 's 8. 

Although Lord Norman showed «so. little 
pork Biy oe Iola, the girl began to like-him 
ittle by little. He seemed so grand and 
clever to ‘her in every way, but she detested 
his horrid oid mother ! 

She. often wondered why a man in Lord 
Norman's position should work so terribly 
hard! Indeed, he kept himeelf so ‘busy that 
he looked positively haggard at times. 

At length Lord Norman. became qnite ac- 
customed to Iola, and would have miseed-her, 

rhaps, if she had gone away. It, was her 
Band “that. out his tea, and he seme- 
times found , himgelf:glancing at-her admir- 
‘ingly. It way certainly a pity that Iola was. 
nota better” It her. temper had been as 
sweet ag her looks all wonld have been -well ; 
but unfortunately it- was not so, We must 
admit that. Lady Norman did all in her-power 
to put Iola.in a most unfavourable light. 3 

Very often, when Lord Norman came home 
tired and in need of rest, his mother would come 
and give him a long list of Iola’s: delinquen- 
cies, snd then when she met the gitl would 
‘wonder why he looked so cross, and searcely 
utter a word, to her. 

lola tried’to:take an interest in those things 
which.ocoupied Lord Norman, but she found 
it a difficult task, for he was so much better 
pat dleverer than she was, she often told her- 
‘self, 

There was not a man in London who gave 
away more than Lord Norman, bat he 
never been known to bestow a penny on a, 
beggar in ‘his life. Hospitals and asylums 
was where his went, and he simply 
gave his money away from a sense of duty. 

Iola’ had been from school about six months, 
and by that,time,could see that Lord Norman 
had mney good and. sterling qualities, not- 
withstanding ,jhis austerity of manner; but.it 
was.clear to her that he took his life a little 
too seriously. 

ba & @ | could only make him gay and light- 
hearted,"”* she thought to herself, and im- 
mediately did all in her power to do so. 





| 


it pains mevery much. Why-ean’t you try 
to please her? You ought to remember that 
she isco much older than you.” 

“S80 Lady Norman speaks against me be- 
hind my back,” said Iola, firing up, and Lord 
Norman had not seen her in such a temper for 
‘s long time. “I now understand why you 
are sulky with me all at once, and won’t 
hardly speak a word.” 

*Do -you mean to tell me in all ‘honesty 
that eee nothing rk Epes | my mother’s 
complaints to me?’ cried Lord Norman, 

Tola hesitated as to what reply she would 
make. She wished to stand well in Lord 
Norman’s eyes, and yet she did nos like to 
tell a lie. The struggle was over ina moment, 
and a oo os 

~ x man’ i to w our 
mother,” she admitted. ” — 

“Bat why ?”’ 

‘‘ Bacause she don’t like me and I don’t like 


-her,”’ replied Iola. 


For a moment the hard, stern expression 
came into Lord. Norman's face, and . Iola 
trembled, for of late she feared his er 
greatly. Why, she did not know, becanse he 
would not hurt her, The.harsh, domineexi 
look remained on his face for a:moment 
then faded away as quickly-as it had come, 
but the smile had not come back. 

‘‘Are-you never actuated, by a sense: of 
aay ?” asked ord Norman, glancing at Iola 
with his keen and penetrating grey eyes. 

** No,” answered the girl. 

“Then I am sorry for you,’ said Lord Nor- 
ae and the girl knew that she had offended 

im. 
- There was one thing that Lord Norman 
liked Iola for, and that was because she was 


' trathfol. He bad never known her to sink to 


the meanness of a lie. In this respect she was 
honesty itself. He could always take her 
word, It was above suspicion, 

“Sorrow for me, Lord Norman!” cried Iola, 
struck by his, manner and his tone. ‘‘ Am I so 
very wicked, then?” and there were actually 
tears in her honest, dark-brown eyes. 

“You are not wicked but thoughtless,” 
replied Lord Norman, speaking in .more.gentle 


| tones now that he saw those tears. ‘‘ Now, don't 


Tola, by a. thousand womanly tricka, exerted , you think. it is your duty to obey my mother, 


herself ‘to amuse Lord Norman, and $ 
was her joy when she succeeded in culling a 
smile from him. 

Lord Norman began. to fancy he.saw.some 
improvement in Jola’s behaviour, but .the 
accounts his mother gave him of the girl's 
conduct drove him to despair. Iola was 80 
nice and pleasant when in his society that 
he began to think that she nrust be.canning 
and deceitful, but such was not.the case. 

This is what it was. Liking Lord Norman, 
she did all that, lay in her power to. please 


him; detesting Lady Normsn, she exerted, 
herself to the utmost to vex her. 


Doubtless, this was very wrong, but'it was 
very natoral. 

One morning Lord Norman and Iola were 
breakfasting alone, Lady Norman being too 
unwell to appear, That morning Lord Nor- 
man was unusually cheerfdl and chatty, and 
Iola was delighted. 

“If he would gels. be always like this and 
not reproach himeelf,” t. “He 
sous to think it almost wicked to smilé and 
augh.” 

Do you know, Iola, that you are im, 
proving a little!” said Lord Norman, kindly. 

cena a little?” cried Iola, opening her 
eyes and blushing. 

‘* Well, you are not half so wild .as you, 
were,’ said Lord Norman; “and I am sure 
you are growing more sensible.’’ 


Iola looked down at the carpet. She was, 


so glad that Lady Norman was not there, for 


in her. presence Lord Norman and Iola. 


scarcely exchap, &. word. 


“T am afraid I am not very clever,” said | 


Tola. ‘Your mother ia always calling me 


obstinate and stupid-and ungratefal.”’ 
**My mother often complains to me. of 





your conduct,”’ observed Lord Norman,“ and. 


! 


seeing how much she is older than yourself ?”’ 
“T'll-try and do ao,” said Iola gently; to 
Lord Norman's delight, and, seeing she had 
pleased him, the girl felt happy. 
After thia conversation -Iola’s behaviour to 


_ Lady Normen underwent a sudden change. 
' She was kind and considerate, and. put up with 





her ill-temper. The girl’s amiability did not 
‘have the. desired effect. On the contrary, Lady 
Norman grew more imperious and domineer- 
ing, and made Iola’s-life as unpleasant as she 
could; but she was brave and resolute. 

‘* Lord Norman has asked me: to. bear with 
Lady Norman, andI’ll doit,” said Iola; and she 
‘kept her word, although the task was a most 
difficultone to carry out. Thereis nothing mere 
trying in the whole world than an attempt to 
conciliate a person who will not-be.conciliated 
—s0, at least, Iola found. 

Lord Norman heard. no more complaints 
against Iola, for Lady Norman could not with 
justice make any, sesing that the:girl did 
nothing to deserve them. 

If it-had not: been for Lady. Norman Iola 


‘| (would have been very happy; bnt still hex life, 


on the whole, was a very pleasant one, partic- 
ularly when. Lord Norman was in the way. 

Very often in the evening now Lord ay 
man would ask. Iola to sing, and the girl 
“would exert herself to the utmost to please 
him, He.seemed.to enjoy the, evenings ve' 
much, and so did Iola ; but Lady Norman di 
not like tosee her son and the girl on such 
good terms. 

Lady Norman regarded Iola with.the great- 
est suspicion, for it occurred to her that she 
wished to marry Lord Norman for bis money. 

Lady Norman was very prond, and she did 
not like the idea of her son marrying a person 
whom he had taken out of charity. 

Although Tola was educated and accom- 
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plished, Lady Norman could not forget that 
she did not come of an aristocratic family. 

It seemed to the good lady that Lord Nor. 
man would be throwing self away if he 
married Iola—a girl of the pone. 

Why had the girl so suddenly changed, and 
become so sub: ive? Lady Norman now 
did all in her power to make Iola lose her 
temper, by making use of taunts and insults, 

The girl would not have been made of fiesh 
and blood if she had borne such words in si- 
lence, and, oo sheregretted it afterwards, 
she answered . 

When Lord Norman returned home he found 
his mother in tears, and when he asked her 
what was the matter, she told him that it was 
that wretch of a girl. 

Lord Norman sent for Iola and heard her 
version of the story, and was compelled to 
own that his mother was in the wrong. 

White with passion, Lady Norman went 
out of the room, slamming the door after her 
in a yery unladylike i. 

There was a great deal of difference between 
the mother and son. All the time Iola had 
known him she had never heard him raise 
his voice in an If he was in a temper he 
always spoke like a reasonable creature. It 
was generally admitted by everyone that Lord 
Norman was a thorough gentleman. 

“I think I had better go away,” said Iola, 
bursting into tears, “ for I had no intention of 
making a quarrel between mother and son.’’ 

It was the first real disagreement of a 
serious character that Lord Norman and Lady 
Norman had ever had, and he felt vexed. 

‘* Where could you go to, child ?” asked Lord 
Norman kindly. 

‘*T neither know nor care,” said Iola, in a 
low, sobbing voice. ‘“ But it is clear to me 
that I am not wanted here. You must see 
how unpleasant my position is in this house. 
I wish, when you had knocked me down, you 
had killed me.” 

* You are talking foolishly,” said Lord Nor- 
man, sitting beside the sobbing girl on the 
sofa. “My mother will soon get over her 
temper.” 

: rm at not over her dislike for me,” lied 
Ola. 

Fee her hatred. What have I dons to offend 
er ” 

Iola seemed really troubled, and Lord Nor- 
man felt for her, and tried to console 
her all he could, and that evening kissed her 
for the first time on her snow white forehead. 

After the quarrel with her son, Lady Nor- 
man was freezingly polite to Iola; but she never 
had another disagreement with her. In fact, 
they spent as little time as they could in each 
other’s society. 

About this time Lord Norman came to the 
conclusion that Iola ought to have more plea- 
sure, and not be shut up altogether in that 
lonely old house. He even vlamed himself for 
his selfishness in not thinking of it before, and 
took her to the opera, and a theatre, and even 
to i ball. 

t this time Iola was perfectly happy,; but 
a cloud came upon her unexpectedly when 
everything seemed so bright and so fair. 

It is a strange thing, but directly Iola’s 
eyes rested upon Rose Dadley she took a last- 
7S to her. 

woman's instinct is generally infallible in 
these masters, and she felt this lady to be her 
enemy and rival. 

Rose Dadley was some years older than 
Iola, and, when introduced, treated Iola in a 
patronising way, which the girl was sharp 
enough to resent. 

Iola was not the kind of girl to be put upon 
in any way, and, before'they parted, after their 
introduction, succeeded in making Rose loze 
her temper. 

Lady Norman, on the other hand, was de- 
lighted with Rose, and invited her to’come and 
see her. 

The idea struck Lady Norman that her son 
ought to marry Rose Dadley. If she could 
bring this about she would spoil that designing 
girl's plans, as she called Tola. 


“ Dislike, however, is not the word. I | 





| 





Rose Dudley became a constant visitor at 
Lord Norman's house. She wasa fair, plausi- 
ble woman, and succeeded in making a fa- 
vourable impression on his lordship. 

She pretended to take a great interest in 
Lord Norman’s philanthropic schemes, and 
they would often be seen together at charity 
meetings, and Lord Norman regarded Rose 
as @ very good woman indeed. 

She was not at all the woman he would fall 
+! eg with, but she was a very charming 

riend, 

We will not tell all the wicked thoughts that 
came into poor little Tola's heart against Rose. 
She had known Lord Norman so much longer 
than her. Why should she come between 
them now? Howshe envied Rose when she 
drove or walked with Lord Norman! 

Iola fancied that Lord Norman’s liking for 
her grew less and less since the appearance of 
Rose. This was not really the case, for he 
liked her just the same ; but then Rose Dudley 
was always attracting his attention to some 
new scheme and keeping him constantly in em- 
a gow : 

‘he Lore of this woman was simply 
wonderful, and she seemed quite enthusiastic 
in the business, and seemed to enter into it 
heart and soul. Lord Norman was rich and 
handsome, and it. was worth while to pretend 
to be charitable for the sake of winning him. 
Besides, philanthropy was fashionable just 
then, and quite the rage. Rose was a constant 
visitor at the children’s hospital, and took a 
quantity of toys. Lady Norman was deligh 
at the turn affairs had taken. It seemed to 
her that she had completely outwitted Iola. 

At first Iola grew cross and mopy, and 
then artificially high spirited, and seemed to 
take no interest now in frivolous amusements. 
The fact of the matter was that she had just 
made a discovery that filled her with terror 
and alarm. She had found out that she was in 
love with Lord Norman—a man who did not 
care for hera bit. Her pride was humbled to 
the dust when she found out the state of his 
heart. Very often she would sob herself. to 
sleep, but before the world she was bright and 
animated. 

It never does in this world to let others see 
what we feel. It is best to keep one’s secrets, 
even if they are innocent ones. She behaved 
in just the same manner to Lord Norman, 
bat kept out of his way when possible. 

Iola often fancied that Rose guessed that she 
loved Lord Norman, and this idea terrified the 
girl. She would rather anyone know her 
secret than this woman, whom Iola was sure 
was not half so good as.she would have it 
appear. Women are very clever in seeing into 
each other's minds, 

“* Treally believe that my son is in love with 
Rose,” said Lady Norman to Iola one evening, 
** Don’t you think they will makea very hande 
some couple ?”’ 

She looked strangely at Iola as she spoke ; 
but the girl kept a good command over her 
face, and the lady could read nothing from it. 
Iola was growing very discreet, and was learn- 
ing to keep a stern command over herself, as 
women will when they have some great secret 
to conceal. 

‘« They are both tall and handsome,” said 
Tola, ‘‘ and their tastes seem so much alike; 
but they have hardly known each other any 
time yet.” 

On the same evening when the above con- 
versation occurred Lord Norman suddenly 
came upon Iola, and was greatly surprised to 
find her in bitter tears. 

She had seemed so bright and happy of 
late that he was more than astonished. He 
had not the slightest suspicion of the truth. 
The girl made an attempt to rush from the 
room, but he would not allow her to do so. 
With gentle and kindly force he pushed her 
back into the chair, and when she ceased to 
sob took her hand in his. 

“Why, what is the matter, Iola?” he asked 
in anxious voice, and hie voice sounded softer 
in her ears than it had ever sounded before. 

“ Nothing !"’ was the reply. 





‘*T am afraid my mother has been unkind 
to you,” said Lord Norman, and he looked very 
angry. 

“No, no! it is notthat! ”’ replied Iola. 

“ What isit,then?, You can put confidence 
in me ?” 

“I don’t feel very well,” said Iola, “ and 
when I am out of sorts I always feel low- 


spirited. 

Lord Norman looked at her sharply, and 
saw that she looked very pale. 

‘Poor little thing!" he said, impulsively, 
“‘ would you like to see a doctor? ” 

“There is no need for that. I daresay I shall 
be all right in the morning,” said Iola. 

‘* You generally have such good health,” re- 
marked Lord Norman, and he felt more inte- 
rested in Iola than ever before. 

This young girl had a wonderful influence 
over Lord Norman. Ifshoe had been a little 
older she would have Known it, but, as it was, 
she was quite in ignorance of her power. 

“T am usually in such good health that I 
don’t quite understand being ill,” said Iola, 
feeling strangely happynow that Lord Norman 
wasat hand. 


He was so very kind and considerate that 

g. Lord Norman was still bending over 

Iola when Lady Norman and Rose entered the 
room. 

Rose Dadley betrayed no annoyance at find- 
ing Lord Norman and Iola together. She was 
#00 much of a woman of the world to allow 
her real feelings to be seen. 

With the sweetest smile in the world she 
kissed Iola, hating her all the time in her 


heart. 

Iola disliked being kissed by this woman, whom 
she knew to be false and deceitful. No sooner 
had Rose entered the room than she got Lord 
Norman interested in one of his pet schemes, 
and then Iola slipped up to bed. Her absence 
was not noticed until half-an-hour after she 
had quitted the room. 

“Dear me, what a strange girl that Iola 
is!’ remarked Rose, as she put her eye-glass 
in her eye, and looked up at Lord Norman. 

“‘ Tola told me she was not very well to- 
night!” said Lord Norman. 

“Not well!’ said Lady Norman, ‘she 
generally has such very robust health. I always 
pry she is like some great, strong, country 
gir ! ” 


CHAPTER III. 


Wuen Lord Norman asked Iola about her 
health on the following morning there was 
great anxiety in his voice. 

Iola declared that she was in the best of health 
and spirits, and looked it too. She had made 
up her mind not to be so stupid as to be caught 
orying again. 

** Do you know,” said Lady Norman across 
the table, “that Rose has taken a great 
fancy to you, Iola? She did nothing bat speak 
of you yesterday evening.” . 

“It is very good of her, I am sure,” said Iola 
quickly, “to think of a humble person like 
me. Fechage it is a pity I am not in distress, 
as Rose, being such a philanthropic person, 
would take such a keen delight in helping me. 
By-the-bye, Lady Norman, has Rose always 
token such an interest in the poor ?” 

“ No, only lately,” replied Lady Norman. 

‘Then there is no great wonder ix her being 
so enthusiastic,” observed Iola ‘Do you 
really think now that her’ interest in doing 
good deeds will last?’ 

Lord Norman thought that Iola’s remarks 
were ill-natured and uncalled for. Rose had 
done nothing to merit such remarks upon her 
conduct. 

Seeing the look of displearure that came over 
his face Iola regre having spoken; but 
then Rose Dadley’s charity did not seem at all 
genuine. “If I was a person in distress, 
thought Iola, “ she is the last person I should 
think of asking for assistance.” 

It was on that day that Iola met some one 
who had a great ioflaence on her life. In the 
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afternoon Lord Norman, Rose, Lady Nor- 
man,and Iola went to an artist's studio to 
see a wonderful picture that all London was 
talking about, 

The artist's name was John Templeton. 
Directly his eyes fell upon Iola he wasstrack 
by her beanty. Iola could not help noticing 
the warmth of his glances, and felt greatly 
annoyed and confused. He kept his eyes so 
constantly upon her during their stay in the 
studio that lola was really relieved when it 
was time to leave, 

It is not difficult for a clever man who has 
made a great hit to get into the best society, 
and notwithstanding that John Templeton 
had risen from obecurity, he was received 
everywhere with open doors. He had been 
working very hard of late, and was glad of the 
change. Being a vain, conceited man he was 
naturally glad of the flattery he received. 

Iola often met this gentleman both at her 
own home and out at other people’s houses. 
She had not liked the man from the first, bot 
for some reason Lady Norman contrived to get 
them together. John Templeton was objec- 
tionable in Iola’s eyes; but of course the girl 
was not so rude as to let him see it. The 
artist, just because Iola was polite to him, seri- 
ously considered that the girl was in love with 
him. He was one of those absurd persons who 
believe themselves irresistible. He ought to 
have known better than this, considering the 
many snubs he had received in his life. There 
are some people in this world who never can 
learn from experience, 

In time Iola became more amused than an- 
none with John Templeton, and even listened 
to his wild and extravagant protestation of love. 
It was fan, after all, to have this lover, whom 
Iola was quite sure was not the kind of man 

break heart over any woman. He 
talked too fluently to be quite sincere, and had 
at had great experience in the art of 
making love. There was some excitement in 
having this fellow in attendance upon her, and 
it kept Iola from dwelling too often on Lord 
Norman and making herself miserable, 

John Templeton was one of those men who 
fall in love witha pretty face for the time 
being, and when the novelty wears off fly after 
a fresh beauty. 

Lord Norman did not like to see Iola so 
often in the company of John Templeton. It 
is best to tell the truth, and to stateat once 
that he was jealous. He did not like the idea 
of Iola throwing herself away on that artist 
fellow, and was half a mind to tell her so, but 
he did not do anything of the kind. 

Tf Iola had known how bitterly jealous Lord 
ae was, how gratified she would have 

een 

But he had a his secret from her just as 
successfally as she had hidden hers from him, 
so they were both in ignorance of winning each 
other's love—as often happens in this world. 

If Lord Norman had had the least suspicion 
of the truth he would have eagerly asked Iola 
to be his wife. 

Somehow, Lord Norman could not fall in 
love with Rose, notwithstanding her good- 
ness and charity. It is never possible to guide 
the human heart, and all the affection he had 
to give had fallen upon Iola, who, he believed, 
ay had a certain amount of friendship for 

im. 

Tola little knew how Lord Norman suffered 
when he saw her talking to John Templeton. 
More than once he fel inclined to rush for- 
ward and violently assault the artist, and it 
was only a sense of duty restrained him. 

rd Norman felt angry with bis mother 
for having aeked John Templeton to the 
house, and told her so. ‘I cannot bear the 
fellow,” he declared, and Lady Norman saw 
that he meant what he said. 

“I invited him for dear Iola’s sake,” said 
Lady Norman, with a smile, 

. |“ For Tola’s sake!” repeated Lord Norman, 
almost fiercely, and for the moment it seemed 
to him that his heart had stopped beating. 

I don t understand you, mother |” 

Surely you must be blind!" said Lady 





Norman, with an air cf superior wisdom. ‘I 
and Rose have seen it all along.” 

“Seen what?” 

‘That Iola is madly in love with John 
Templeton,” observed Lady Norman. ‘“* Why 
all the servants have noticed it, Iam sure!” 

Lord Norman said not another word, but 
it was clear to Lady Norman that he was 
quite by ape at the news she had given him. 
He h even turned white to the lips, and 
was evidently suffering keenly, Iola had un- 
intentionally brought sorrow upon him, but 
still he was glad they had met. Looking 
back Iola seemed like a part of his own life. 
How dismal his home would seem without 
her! He hardly dared to think of it. 

“I didn’t think that this fellow Templeton 
was the kind of person she would like,” 
observed Lord Norman, after a moment's 
reflection. 

How he regretted having gone to the studio 
that Sunday afternoon! But for that, in all 
probability, John Templeton and Iola would 
never have met. He felt glad now that he 
had not. told Iola of his love. 

Rese came to fetch Lord Norman to go to 
some public meeting, the object of which was 
to raise money to help poor children to have 
a day in the country. 

That night Rose's voice grated upon his 
ear, and he half doubted her sincerity. Great 
was her surprise when Lord Norman refused 
to go, making some very wild excuse, 

“T am id you have quite offended 
Rose by your abruptness and rudeness,” said 
Lady Norman, when the lady had gone. 

“T had no intention of being rude,” said 
Lord Norman, looking shocked, for he was 
too much of a gentleman to be guilty of any 
slight to a lady. 

** You were rude, nevertheless.” 

“Then I'll apologise to Rose Dudley the 
next time I see her,” observed Lord Norman. 
“T can't do anything more than that.” 

* She is sure to forgive you,” was the reply, 
“for she is very fond of you.” 

“Do you think so?” said Lord Norman, 
somewhat alarmed. ‘This idea never oc- 
curred to me before, but I really think that 
you are right.” 

‘I should so like to see you married and 
settled !"’ said Lady Norman, _— up at 
her son with all a mother’s love and pride. 
“T don’t think it right for a rich man of good 
family to bea bachelor. I don’t think you 
could do better than to marry Rose. You 
see your tastes are so very similar. Then, 
again, Rose is no longer a girl, and isof a 
sensible age. She is not giddy and thought- 
less, like Iola, for instance,'’ 

Lord Norman could not help thinking that 
Rose was not to be compared with Iola in 
any way, but he discreetly képt his thoughts 
to himself. 

That night he met Iola in the hall, and she 
seemed to avoid him, and this made Lord 
Norman very wretched, for if she was in love 
with Templeton there was no need for her 
to treat him in such a manner. He was 
deserving of some sympathy at her hands. 

**One moment, Iola,” he said, quickly, and 
the girl turned round and came back to 
where he was standing and looked at him 
inquiringly, but never spoke one word. She 
looked strangely embarrassed, he thought. 

‘“‘T have only called you back to tell you,”’ 
remarked Lord Norman, speaking in a stiff, 
constrained manner, ‘that I'll not oppose 
your wishes in any way. Good-night, Iola. 
I hope you'll be very happy, but I really do 
think you might have made a better choice.” 

The girl looked at Lord Norman in the 
greatest surprise, and then quickly vanished. 

As she shut her m door there was an 
expression of infinite wonder on her face. 
Was Lord Norman jenghing at her? No, it 
could not be that, for he had looked so very 
grave. 

After Lord Norman’s refasal to accompany 
her, Rose Dadley did not put in an appearance 
for two days, She did not wish him to think 
that she would put up with anything she 





might do or say. He thought that the lady 


was rather unreasonable, but apologised ail 
the same, 

Having made the dizcovery, as he thought, 
of Iola’s love for Templeton, Lord Norman 
could scarcely take any interest in things that 
usually interested him. He even felt inclined 
to throw up his many benevolent schemes in 
disgust; but a strong sense of duty at length 
prevailed, and he resolved to continue in hig 
good work. 

It is difficult to say who soffered most at 
that time—Iola or Lord Norman. They were 
both certainly very unbappy, and seemed 
quite ill at ease in each other’s presence, 
They kept their secret well, however. 

Templeton, although a clever artist, was a 
man of lazy inclinations, and it occurred to 
him that if he married Iola he would be doing 
& very wise thing. She was Lord Norman’s 
adopted daughter, and, of course, Lord Norman 
would provide for her. 

It never entered into Templeton’s head that 
Iola would refuse him, for he had a very great 
opinion of himself. It was his idea that his 
appearance and his manner was irresistible. 

“I will propose this very night,” thought 
Templeton, as he jumped into a cab. He 
was in the best of spirits, and felt more than 
usual confidence in himself. He fell into a 
deep fit of abstraction, but the sudden stop- 
ping of the cab recalled him to life. 

His disappointment was great when on 
entering the —— room he found only 
Lady Norman. She was very cious to 
him, and this flattered the artist, but he did 
nothing but wonder where Iola could be. Ha 
did not like to ask abont her, for fear Lady 
Norman might see how anxious he was. 
The lady was of keen perception, however, 
and seal what was passing in his mind. 

“I hope you will excuse me, Mr. Temple- 
ton,’’ she said, rising from her chair, “ but I 
have promised to visit Lady Westbrough, and 
my carriage is waiting for me.” . 

‘Lady Norman, I hope I have not detained 
you,” said Templeton, taking up his hat. “I 
only just called in while passing.” 

‘* Would you not like to see Iola before you 

ate aes Lady Norman, looking at him 
ss rs ” be Templeton. 

“You'll find Iola in the garden,” said Lady 
Norman ; then added, in a significant voice, 
“and quite alone! I have no doubt that she 
will be pleased to see you!” 

Lady Norman quitted the room by the 
door, and at the same time Templeton passed 
out through the window. 

Iola was in her favourite corner in the 
ea. and on hearing the sound of footsteps 
ooked up sharply. A lookof annoyance came 
to her face on seeing Templeton. She was 
growing tired of his attentions. No sensible 
woman likes a conceited man, She was just 
in the humonr to be alone, and did not feel 
inclined to talk at all. The day was a hot 
one, and she felt languid and quite indisposed 
to listen to Templeton’s nongense. 

It was the very worst time he could have 
chosen to make a proposal of marriage, but 
Templeton did not know this. Although Iola 

ted him with the conventional society 
smile he might have noticed the look of 
annoyance on her face that she vainly tried 
to repress, 

“ y Norman told me I should find you 
here,” said Templeton, sitting down beside 
Iola quite uninvited. 

“I suppose she was bored by him and 
therefore sent him to me,” thought Iola. “Itis 
very kind of her,I am sure. Why couldn't 
she say I was out? She knows perfectly well 
I did not want to be bothered with him!” 

‘* TI came here because I like to be quiet,” 
said Iola; but Templeton did not take the 
hint. 

‘*You are fortunate to have such a green, 
shady garden in London,” said Templeton, not 
feeling quite so confident as he did a moment 
ago. here was something in the girl's 
manner that disconcerted him, There was 
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an interval of silence, and then Templeton 
continued, ‘‘Iam pleased to find you quite 
alone, Miss Day.” 

“« Why ?” asked Iola; who was leaning back 
lazily in her chair, with half-closed eyes. 

“ Because I have something of importance 
to say to you,” said Templeton, drawing bis 
chair nearer to hers. “It depends upon you, 
Tola, whether I am to be the happiest or the 
most miserable of men.” 

‘* You have no right to call me Iola!” said 
the girl, haughtily. “Ionly allow my most 
intimate friends to call me that, Mr. Temple- 
ton.’ 

The artist’s embsrrassment was really 
painful to witness. Knowing hé had made a 
blunder, he racked his brain to find. some way 
of repairing it. Before he bad said a dozen 
words:he had managed to offendIola. It was 
certainly a bad beginning. 

Templeton was farious with himself, 

“1am losing my wits,” he told himself. 

“Iam sorry [gave you offence Miss Day,” 
he said, ‘+ and trust you'll forgive me.” 

Iola was in a very mischievous humour 
that day, and enjoyed the artist’s evident 
embarrassment. She almost guessed what 
he had come to tell her; and even took pleasure 
in tormenting him. 

“T will certainly overlook it this time,” 
she said. 

“ You make it very,hard for me to speak," 
cried Templeton, ‘but I-must do soall thesame. 
I can endure suspense uo longer, and mast 
tell you my. feelings in regard to,you. To-day 
T lose or win . From the firet moment 


my eyes fell upon you I was. captivated with | 


your loveliness, and it was not long before-you 


stole my heart. Oh ! give me cnly the faintest { 


hope of my ‘winning yon—one little word of 
encouragement—and you will make me the 
happiest of men,” 

“TI can give you no. hope," replied Iola. “ If 
you love me as you say you do, I am sorry for 
you, but it is net in. my power to care for 
you.” 

Before she could prevent it he took her 
resisting hand in his, and made one more 
wild appeal for her love. 


“Tf you could only know the strength of my |; 


love, the extent of my devotion, you would 


never send me away. Hawe some pity for one | 


whose only offence is loving you too dearly.” 

** Release my hand instantly !’’ said Iola, in 
angry tones, for she saw Lord Norman coming 
towards them, and:did-not wish bim to think 
that Templeton was her lover. 

Templeton still retained her hand, in spite 
of all her struggles, and Lord Norman, turned 
back into the house with the impression that 
Tola was in love with the artist. Lord Norman 
went into the library, not wishing anyone to 
see his ghostly face. 

“Say that you will have some mercy. upon 
me,'’ continued Templeton. “One unkind word 
from your lips weuld drive me to despair.” 

With a violent effort Iola released her hand, 
}~ rising to her feet looked-at him scorn- 


y. 

‘‘ Your conduct has been beneath contempt!” 
she said, when she coulil get. her breath. “I 
both hate and despise you.” 


The unkind word had been spoken, but still | 


Templeton did not look quite tike a despairing 
man, but he looked like a mortified one. At 
firat he looked aé Iola in the greatest surprise, 
then an angry flush came into his-face, and he 
became absolutely brutal. 

“I wonder yon are so prond}!” he cried, 
looking at Iola, vindictively. ‘‘ Yon ought. to 
remember that Lord Norman picked you out 
of the gutter, and has only adopted you out of 
charity.” 

Templeton had shown hbimeelf in his true 
light now, aud Iola. was glad that she had not 
given her heart into bia keeping. To be mar- 
ried to such a man.conld only bring degrada- 
tion upon any woman, 

He proved himaelf a scoundrel by his 
own words; but what did he care since hehad 
no object to serve in hiding bis mean nature? 

“The words that come from such lips as 














yours have no power to wound me,” said Tola, 
raising herself to her fall height, and giving 
him a keen glance thet he could not meet. ‘*I 
have only to tell Lord Norman, and he would 
chastise you for yourcowardice—your insolenoe; 
but you are too despicable to be taken any 
notice of. If all men were like you, Heaven 
help the women!” 

lola turned away, leaving Templeton stand- 
ing as if transfixed, as pale as death; the 
perspiration trickled down from his hair to 
his temples, and his hands actually trembled. 
Her words had stang him, for he knew that 
they were well deserved. 

After giving one glance at Iola, Templeton 
passed out of a back gate, for he did not care 
to return to the house. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Lorp Norman was firmly convineed that 
Tola had become engaged to Templeton; or she 
would not have allowed him to hold her hand 
in that way. 


Lord Norman knew he was unjust, but he_ 


could not help feeling angry with Iela—unren- 
sonably and jealously ang 


“ What secret?” asked Tola, ina searcely 
audible voice. 

“ Why, I have discovered that you lova 
Templeton !"' said Lord Norman ; * qaite acci. 
dentally, however. Didm’t [see you sitting 
band in hand in the garden ?” 

* You have made a mistake,” ctied Iola, in 
indignant tones. ‘‘Thereis no one in the 
world that I despise like Templeton. I wish] 
could convey. to you how much I loathe him. 
You saw bim hold my hand, it is true, but he 
did so forcibly, and against my will.” 

A look of the greatést relief came into Lord 
Norman’s face—relief mingled with regret, 
He was sorry that he had engaged to Rose now, 
and saw clearly the mistake he had made. 

“Tf I had known the scoundrel was holding 
your hand againet your will I'd have knocked 
him down! said Lord Norman fiercely. 

“Tam glad you didn't do that, * remarked 
Tola, aud then passed from the room. The 
servant had come to light the gas, andshe did 
not wish Lord Norman to see her agitated face. 
She felt utterly wretched: to thiak that Lord 
Norman was.engagéd to Rose. 

The last thing Iola could recollect was 
rushing from the room. She went up the 


There was no earthty feabod why Iola should} stairs slowly and deliberately, She had 
not fall in love with Templeton, but, somehow | ecarcely strength to throw herself upon the 
or other, he distrusted the.man. He wonid bed, when she fell into a kind of'stupor that 
have liked her to marryany person better than ; made ber forget her unhappiness for the time 
Templeton. He and the artiss had never been j being. 


good friends from the first. 





When Iola saw Rose for the first time after 


Although Lord Norman disapproved of , her engagement with Lord Norman,-she was, 
Tola’s matriage with Templeton, he at once | to all. appearance, smiiling and happy. Rose, 


made up his mind to give her a handsome in- | 


come. If Iola had not suéh an obstinate na- 
tore he avould have warned.her 


on the other hand, became more patronising 
than ever. Her intention was to get Iola 


against Tem- | turned from the house directly.she was married 


pleton, bat he thought it would be useless to, to Lord Norman. 


do so. As the girl had chosen for herself, | 
without consulting him, she must take her 


chance of being happy in the future. 


Lady Norman was miore gracious ‘than she 
had been to Iola now that there was no chance 
of her marrying Lord Norman. She-wasrather 


Tola’s sup engagement with Templeton | surprised at the sadden ocsasation ‘of Temple- 
brought at toptans to. Rose, for, seeing he | ton’s visite, but did enh poemecvs the girl. 


had lost Iola, Lord Norman made up his mind 


Lord Norman regretted his engagement more 


to ask her to be his wife. He did this on the and more every hour he lived, for he soon found 
very first opportunity and, need we say, was out that Rose was not so good as che had 


eagerly: accepted. 


| pretended to be. His eyes were open, but still he 


It was not very Tong before Lord Norman, would.not break off his engagement, 


regretted having taken this ill-advised atep, | 
but then, . unfortunately, it was.too late to, his-life, 


Tt was his ddity to marry Rose if it ruined 
Rose. was not worthy of Lord Nor- 


draw back. It wonld have been dishonourable | man, and Jola knew ‘that he would never be 


to do so, and Lord Norman had never been, happy with her. 


guilty of an unworthy act yet, and made up 


bis mind that he never wo 


There was no escape from the abyes he had 
fallen into. He saw now that Iola was a much 


One evening Iola came in the library for a better woman than Rose, for there was uo 
book, and found Lord Norman there, The , hypocrisy about her. 


book was on a high shelf so he reached it for 


her, and then he handed her a chair and be- 
gan talking to her. 
* T have something to. tell you that will sur- 


About this time Lord Norman became very 
unwell. Noone but Iola had noticed that he 
| was growing thinner and paler day by day. 
| But her loving eyea had detected the change at 


prise you,” said Lord .Norman, looking aa , once, and she had even ventured to warn him 
awkward asa bashful schoolboy for the first that he was doing too much. 


time in hie life, 


“T don’t feel ill, only rather tired at times,” 


“Have you, Lord Norman?” aried Iola. | said Lord Norman ; ‘but I will work less hard 


*¢ What in‘the world can it be?” 


“Well, I am engaged to be married to Rose 


Dnadley !”’ cbserved Lord Norman. 


to please you.” 
hen their confidential chats ended. It 
became clear to Iola that Rose did riot like to 


If the room had not been in semi darkness | see Ker talking to Lord Norman, soshe avoided 
Lord Norman woald have seen the effect his | him on all occasions. 


words had upon Iola. She became very 
and her eyes had « sorrowful shade in m, 


At length, the doctors orderéd Lord Norman 
to Italy, not so muchfor change of air as to 


and. her face wore an expression of bitter, get him away from the’scene of his labours. 


n. 
Poyiow thankfal she was that there was no 
light in the room, for she kuew only too well 
that her face was bloodless. She felt that she 
must make some remark, and did so with 
difficulty. : , 

«« Lhope you'll be very happy,” she ‘said, in 
a half-hesitating way, for she did not think 
that Rose was the kind of woman ‘that Lord 
Norman should marry. . She distrusted. Rose 
just as much as Lord Norman distrusted 

‘empleton. 

“* Well, I daresay I shall be as happy as 
most married people, Iola,” said Lord Nor- 
man; then he added, after a moment's thought, 
“I think I have guessed your little seoret.” 

Tola started, and the warm blash came baek 
to her face. Surely he had. not discovered her 
love for him, and was going to tell her of it! 


Nothing* would Gelight Rose more than 2 
journey to Italy. There was just ome reason 
why Lord Norman had been so ready to. take 
the doctor’s advice. He had hoped that—for a 


few weeks, at least—he would loze eight of 


He was bound to'murry her, but that was 
no reason why he should always have her near 
him before their marriage. Iola, too, felt dis- 
satisfied when she heard that Rose was going 


with them, 
Of course. lofa was “‘un¥easonable to be 
possible for people 


annoyed at this, but it is 
to control their feélings. 
With rich people travelling is a very easy 
thing, and, having made oo mind to go, it 
was not very long before Lord Norman and 
his party were in Italy. 

The firet person whom Iola saw in Rome 
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was Templeton. Shepassed him very close, 
and pretended not to see him. 

‘* Have you and Templeton quarrsiled ?”’ 
asked Rose, who had noticed Iola pass him: by 
as @ stranger. 

‘Mr. Templeton is a clever man, bub not a 
gentleman,” replied Iola, “and I do not care 
abont associating with him.” 

‘* You are very particular in the selection of 
your friends!” said Rose, sneeringly. 

There. was an angry retort upon Iola’s lips, 
but then ehe saddenly remembered that 
was Lord Norman’s affianced wife, and she 
checked herself. 

Rose now always made herself as unplea- 
sant as she could to Iola when Lord Norman 
was not in the way. 

Iola often wished he could know how spite- 
ful Rose was ; bat the woman was very cun- 
ning. Although she was engaged to Lord 
Norman she felt greatly afraid of Iola. She 
would not feel safe until she was marsied to 
Lord Norman, she told herself. 

Tola had been thinking masters over of late. 
After some deliberation she'had come to the 
conclusion that it would be better for her to 
be independent. 

‘When Lord Norman is'maxried Rose will 
regard me agan interloper,” she thought, so 
decided that, on returning to England, she 
would get situation. 

She knew well enough that she would find it 
very hard to earn ber own living after the 
luxary she had enjoyed, but she would be more 
wretched still with Rose. 

There was some little improvement in Lord 
Norman’s health after he had been a few 
weeks in Italy ; but time hung very heavily on 
his hands sometimes, and he grew very reat- 


less, 

‘(TI believe he will soon return to England 
again,” remarked Lady Norman to Iola, and 
the girl agreed with her in this. 

It was now Lord Norman's habit to leave 
the ladies in some ont-of-the-way village 
while he took to tramping-about by himself. 

He wae walking up a steep, dasty road one 
eveni when halfadozen picturesquely 
dre men came from behind some. rocks. 
ep wereall well armed, and looked aggres- 
sively at Lord Norman. 

One giange told Lord Norman that they 
were. brigands, and in an instant his mind 
was made up. Without the slightest warning 
Lord Norman fired a pistol at ‘the foremost 
Sapes whose body went rolling down the 


Angry cries came from the brigands, bat, 
before they could cover Lord Norman with 
their rifles he.had bounded behind-a rook. A 
narrow path ledimp to it, and Lord Norman 
made up his mind to-sell his life dearly. 

If the brigands had been twice a3 numerous 
as they were it would haye-been just the same 
to Lord Norman—he would have shown fight. 

Tt was not in his brave, courageous nature 
to surrender himeelf into the hands of these 
picturesque scoundrels, who:were quite:aston- 
hed at the promptness of Lord Norman's 
action. 

Most persons, thus attacked would» have 
been panio.strioken, bat Lord Norman had 
nerves of iron, Although hewas not happy, 
and did not value life muck, he re to 
sell it as dearly .as he could, -so he waited, 
showing his white, glistening teeth, while the 
brigands hesitated below. They certainly had 
an ugly onstomer to deal with. 

Now, if Lord Norman.bad surrendered him- 
self into the hands of the brigands, they 
would not have hurt ahair of his head, know- 
ing fall well that they would receive a hand- 
Some ransom. Lord Norman knew this fall 
well, bat he did sot think it right to :en- 
courage such geoundrels, so determined to 
fight it ont, Ogly an Hnglishman or an 
American would have been so foolhardy. 

The brigande gave a sharp and sudden ory, 
and then came serambling up the path, hoping 
to take Lord Norman by surprise. He was 
ready for them, however, and then his pistol 


raging, 


was a heavy thad andthe sound of retresting 
feet down the menntain. 

Lord Norman was getting excited. There 
came & wild, cruel look into his steady, clear, 
grey eyes, and the lips were tightly clenched 
together. He looked upon the killing of the 
brigands asso much vermin got rid of. There 
was no compassion in his face when he heard 
the death-ory that had just escaped the man 
he had shot, 


All became so still that at length Lord 


Rose | Norman grew impatient, and incautiously put 


his head ont of the shelter of the rock. The 
brigands were evidently watching out sharply, 
for a ‘bullet whizzed very near his head—too 
near,(in fact, to be pleasant. 

“A narrow escape!" muttered Lord Nor- 


man. 

Lord Norman was fairly convinced that he 
would never leave ‘the spot asiive, but con- 
gratulated himself that she had killed two 
of the brigands. 

How long Lord Nortnan would have held 
out we cannot tell, bat after firing another 
shot: he made the di that he had no 
more bullets left. He had never contemplated 
mesting with brigands. 

When. the -brigands made another attack 
upon him he mads'an attempt to defend him. 
self with the stick he carried, bat received a 
stunning blow from ‘the batt-end of a gun, 
which laid him low. 

The brigands did not find much mosey 
upon him, but they felt sure of a handsome 
ransom, and carried Lord Norman off to a 
place of security. ’ 

That same evening the ladies were waiting 
anxiously for Lord Norman's retarn, when 
a ‘villainous-looking head appeared at the 
window, and a piece of paper was handed to 
Lady Norman. 

“Tord Norman has besn captured by brig- 
ands!’ said Lady Norman, white with terror. 
> 

‘Lord Norman isin no great danger,” sai 
Iola, quite coolly. 

‘No greatdanger?” repeated Lady Norman, 
“How can you say such’a thmg, you un- 
grateful girk? You don’t sesm ‘to care a bit, 
although my ‘son has been so very kind to 
you.” 

As for Rose she in sobbing and crying, 
and appeared quite inconsolable. It was a 
well got-up piece of acting, and Iola saw 

bh it at once. 

“If you'll let me explain matters, you'll see 
that I am not ungrateful!’ said Iola. ‘Al 
these brigands want ‘is a heavy ransom, so 
you see it is to their interest to take care of 
Lord Norman. We'mgst go back to Rome as 
quickly as ‘we cau.” 

Seeing how she had wronged Iola Lady 
Norman first apologised to her and then took 
her-advice. 

Half-an-hour after the visit of the brigand 
Lm Norman and her companion started for 

ome. 

A very short time elapsed, and then the 
money was sent to the brigands, and, of 
course, Lord Norman was released at once, 
and started there and then to join his mother. 

It so happened that Lord Norman had to 
pass thro: towns in which the cholera was 

oot he: was struck down at once, 

At first, Lady Norman was surprised at his 
prolonged absence, then became uneasy, then 
finally alarmed. Evidently something serious 
had occurred to delay him in this way. 

“I believe that Lord ~Norman has been 
taken ill in one of those unhealthy towns,” 
said Tola. 

‘*Oh, how dreadful!” cried Rose, beginning 
to cry. “Of.course, we can’t venture back 
into one of those cholera-infected towns. 
That is out of the question.” 

‘* Why-can’swe go back?” asked Iola. 

« Becauce—because,” stammered Rose, ‘it 
would be dangerous ta do so, and at the risk 
of our lives.” 

“Then you think that we onght to desert 
Lord Norman?" said Iola, hardly able to 





RADE out, doing deadly, telling work, There 


hide her contempt for Rose Dudley, 








Rose hardly knew what reply to make, but 
said, after a pause,— 

“T bave a horror of cholera, and dare not 
face it.’’ 

‘“‘Thavea horror of it:too,” saéd Iola, gravely, 
— would gladly risk death for any one I 


Rose, the good and charitable lady who had 
done so much for the poor in London at no 
riak to herself, had no idea of risking her life 
for the sake of the man she loved. It was 
more than could be expected of her, and she 
thought that Iola was talking quite un- 
reasonably. 

“TI think you talk Qaixotically,"’ said Rose. 
‘* You may depend upon it Lord Norman will 
pall ‘through all right; he has a wonderfal 
strong constitution.” 

‘He is in a very weak state of health just 
now,” observed Iola, who looked very pale and 
anxious ; ‘‘and if he is left with strangers I 
don't know what will become of him.” 

‘‘He has money,” said Rose, ‘and will be 
sure to be treated well. Don't make the 
worst of things, if you please!" 

‘In such a time as this money will be of 
very little good,” said Iola. ‘‘ People are flying 
in a panic from infected neighbourhoods, and 
there are many thieves who are taking advan- 
tage of the state of affairs. There are riots in 
the streets, and even the doctora are attacked 
by the frantic people. The state of things is 
truly terrible!” 

“And you wish me to go amongst soenes 
like these ?” said Rose, indignantly. 

Lady Norman was listening intently to the 
conversation of the two girls, and saw for the 
first time that Iola was the more sensible 
and the better-hearted. 

‘No, I-willgo 1’ said Iola, rising from her 
chair. ‘I owe Lord Norman a debt of gra- 
titude which I will now try torepay.” 

‘* Yes,” said Lady Norman and Rose, in a 


** Yes,” said the brave and energetic girl. 
‘*T'll start at'once. Lord Norman amy be in 
need of help even at this moment.” 

Rose gave Iola a glance of rage, but it was 
lost upon the devoted girl, who had no desire at 
that moment to quarrel. There was only room 
for one feeling in her heart, and that was that 
Lord Norman was in supreme danger. She 
could think of nothing else. Lady Norman 
quite began to love Iola, and now saw how she 
had misjudged her. The girl was worth her 
weight in gold. Who could compare her with 
the cunning-shallow-hearted woman, Rose ? 

It is only in supreme and critical situa- 
tions that we can find out people's real na- 
tures. It is when the storm comes on, in the 
great difficuities of life, that we find out the 
trae-hearted. 

For the moment Iola seemed older than her 
years. Lady Norman listened, and was 
guided by her. As for Rose, she could only 
look on and say nothing. ‘ 

Iola knew that she had a most difficult 
task-before her, for she did not know where 
Lord Norman was, and would have to search 
for him. E 

Some people would have said that the girl 
was mad to start upon such a hopeless journey, 
but:at all events there was method in her mad- 
ness. Her dignified calmness, her wonderfal 
will-power and resolution put confidence in 
Lady Norman’s heart. 

Lord Norman's valet was to accompany 
Tola. A fine, faithful fellowshe was, who had 
been in Lord Norman’s employment for some 
years, and who was regarded almost as & 
friend. , 

The valet was astonished when Iola’s pro- 
ject was told to him, bat he promised to take 
care of the gir), and Lady Norman knew him 
of old. 

Atian early hour on the following morning 
Iola and‘the faithfal fellow started on their 

ugerrand of mercy. Both had made 
up their minds to do what they had promised. 

Lady Norman took Iola and kiseed-her again 
and again, She tried'to speak, bat her voice 
failed her, and she could only burst into tears. 
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Rose shrank into a dark-corner, feeling a little 
bit ashamed of herself. 

She hated Iola more than ever for her hero- 
ism, and her only hope was that she would not 
meet with Lord Norman. 

Rose would have liked Lord Norman to have 
died rather than be saved by Iola. It seemed 
to Rose that lola was playing a desperate 
game for the sake of winning his money. 

It is so natural for mean people to judge 
other people’s muvtives by their own. Rose 
could not believe that it was pure love that 
made Iola go to the assistance of Lord Nor- 
man. 

Lady Normen did nothing but praise Iola, 
and thisdrove Rose very nearly frantic. 

“* Why will she speak to me of her ?’’ she 
cried, when alone. ‘‘ Iam sick of her veryname. 
I hope to Heaven that she will catch the 
cholera and die, and that Lord Norman will 
return well and hearty. It seems to me that 
Tola is running a great risk. When so many 
are dying perhaps Heaven will ta ke her.” 


CHAPTER V. 


Tota had never imagined anything so dread- 
ful as the scenes she witnessed while 
searching for Lord Norman. The ple in 
the towns she visited were genleatly sanie- 
stricken, and those who had the means were 
hurrying away from the infected districts, 

_ It was clear that Iola was considered mad 
in coming toa place that every one was leav- 
ing in such wild haste. 

Men and women came and spoke to her and 
urged her to turn back, but she would not listen 
to them, even when she was told thatshe was 
going to certain death, Her coolness struck 
the excitable, panic stricken people with 
amazement. 

There were even riots in some towns, and 
the soldiery had to be called ont to restore 
order. Poverty and death seemed to walk 
band-in-hand, and the dirt and the squalor 
was something appalling. 

At length, Lord Norman’s valet grew fright- 
ened, and tried to persuade Iola to return to 
Rome; but she would not take his advice. He 
could leave her if he liked, she told him, but 
she must go on. 

Her devotion hushed the valet, and he re- 
solved to stay with Iola, whatever came of it. 
He could not be less courageous than a woman. 
Shame made him remain while fear urged him 
to retreat. 

It was wearying work searching for Lord 
Norman, and sometimes Iola was diecouraged 
by the hopelessness of the task, but ske never 
once gave oP: 

Perhaps if Iola had had no object in view 
she would have been attacked by the diseace ; 
but having no time to think of her danger she 
kept wonderfal health, 

Tola made inquiries in a systematic way, 
and the valet was estenishel at the girl’s 


strength of will. Iola was even surprised at' 


herself ; but she began to feel timidly anxious. 
Woald she find Lord Norman only to be too 
late? This was the question she often asked 
herself, 

She was never at rest, and her companion 
was afraid that she would bring on illness by 
herover activity. The heat was almost stifling, 
and the ground parched for want of rain. 

Jast when Iola had almost given up all 
hope of finding Lord Norman she discovered 
him in a small hotel, where he was lying ina 
dangerous state. All the waiters had left the 
hotel, and only the landlord and the landlady 
remained. They had just decided to send 
Lord Norman to the overcrowded hospital, 
when Iola appeared. 

It was almost certain death to be taken 
there, for the doctors and nurses had a great 
deal too much to do; besides, the horror of 
such surroundings often produced fatal resulta, 

Tola would not hear of his removal, and 


undertook to nurse him throngh his illness, | than 


with the assistance of the valet. 


It would be tedious to describe Iola's anxiety L 








and Lord Norman's sufferings, s0 we will not 
attempt to do so. Lord Norman was not 
suffering from cholera, but from a fever 
brought on through the privations he had 
suffered while in the hands of the brigands. 
The blow he had reseived from the butt of the 
gun had been a severe one, and for a time had 
affected — so that he did not even 


1t is sad to watch beside the bedside of one 
we love and not to be recognised. It made 
TIola’s heart ache to see the unmeaning glances 
that Lord Norman cast round the room. 

The doctor told Iola that Lord Norman's 
senses would return to him in time if he were 
taken care of. It was strange to Iola to find 
Lord Norman, who had always been so strong 
of will, now obeying her like a child. He 
seemed to have no will of his own, and to be 
quite helpless without her. The smallest 
thing would attract his attention, but he 
seemed to have no recollection of the past. 

As soon as possible Iola took Lord Norman 
away from the hotel where he had first been 
taken ill. They travelled very slowly, but at 
lengthreached Rome, where Lady Nerman and 
Rose were awaiting their arrival. 

Lady Norman was shocked at the change 
that had come over her son, but she was none 
the less grateful to Iola. She had saved his 
life at the peril of her own. She thanked 
Iola over and over again, and lola felt suffi- 
pa mend rewarded for all the trouble she had 
taken. 

Rose behaved in the most ungracious 
manner, never once expressing a gratefal 


word for all the danger Iola had undergone. }- 


Her conduct to Iola was almost unladylike 
and quite offensive; but the girl did not care 
for this. Her heart had only room for one 
joyous feeling, for she had saved Lord Nor- 
man’s life. She did not care whether he ever 
heard of her kindness or not. 

Now that there was no danger to be appre- 
hended from nursing Norman 36 
came forward, and Iola was not allowed to 
go near him. Lady Norman was quite dis- 
gusted at Rose’s treatment of Iola, but as she 
was engaged to her son she did not like to say 
anything. She knew, too, that Iola would not 
~ her to do -. sik si oli a 

ose was greatly annoyed a way y 
Norman petted Iola. It was clear to Rose 
that Lady Norman liked Iola better than her. 
Her ladyship now regretted having persuaded 
Lord Norman to marry Rose, for she saw 
that Iola would make the better wife of the 
two. However, her foolish mistake could not 
be rectified now, and her son must marry 
Rose if he came back tg his senses. Rose had 
not shown much anxiety during the time in 
which Iola had been in search of Lord 
Norman. 

Her total want of feeling had made Lady 
Norman take a dislike to her. During the 
few weeks of uncertainty in regard to Lord 
Norman's fate Rose had been in the best of 
spirits, and had gone about amusing herself 
in the most heedless way. Lady Norman 
now regretted having brought about the 
engagement. It seemed to her she had done 
her son a great wrong. 

Lord Norman was taken back to England 
to his home in the country in hopes that 
familiar scenes and familiar faces would 
arouse him from the strange apathy into 
which he had fallen. It seems so much more 
sad for a man of brilliant intellect to lose bis 
ee than a person who has no great capa- 
city. 

lt brought tears into Iola’s eyes to see him 
thus, and she often wondered to herself if 
he would ever be the same again. It seemed 
impossible to Iola that Lord Norman would 
ever regain his senses. 

Rose was anxious too that Lord Norman 
should have his senses again, for she wished 
to marry him and enjoy his . There 
never could have been a more sel woman 
Rose, who seemed to thirk that the 
world was made on purpose for her. 

At length, there was a change for the better 
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in Lord Norman—so at least the doctor 
declared, although no one-else could see it; 
but a few days after the doctor made the 
announcement everyone saw the change in 
Lord Norman. 

When Rose saw that Lord Norman would 
soon be himself again she took good care to 
always be with him, in order that he should 
believe her to be a true and devoted woman. 

Her great fear was lest he should be told of 
Iola’s patient search for him in those un- 
healthy Italian towns. She knew Lord 
Norman's nature well enoagh to guess how 
gtatefal he would be to Iola for the service she 
had rendered him. There was one thing 
that afforded Iola satisfaction. The doctor 
had strictly forbade anyone, in the event of 
Lord Norman coming to himself, to mention 
anything in connection with his illness. 

4 pained Iola very much to be kept away 
from Lord Norman. When there had been 
danger she had been allowed to serve him, 
now there was no danger she was kept right 
away from him. 

When Lord Norman came to himself the 
first person he saw was Rose, who was at 
needlework near the window. Acting up to 
the instructions the doctor had given her, Rose 
manifested no surprise at the favourable 
change that had come over Lord Norman. 

He looked round the room with a bewildered, 
puzzled expression, evidently unable to make 
out the matter at all. He felt that there was 
a strange blank in his life, and tried hope- 
lessly to think of all that had happened, but 


in vain. 

The last time he remembered anything he 
had been in Italy. Now he wasin England, in 
his own country mansion. 

Rose saw the straggle that was going on in 
Lord Norman’s breast, but thought it wise to 
pretend not to do so. 

Most men, placed in Lord Norman's posi- 
tion, would have asked for some a+, er penne 
but he did nothing of the kind. He kept very 
quiet, and made every endeavour to fill up the 
gap in his life, but was still unsuccessful. It 
was @ sad tacle to see him trying to recall 
all that happened. 

Lord Norman sawat once that something 
was wrong with him, but he decided to con-. 
ceal this fact from everyone. No one should 
know that he had anything doubtful on his 
mind, so he waited for Rose to speak. 

** Are you better ?” asked Rose, in the soft- 
est voice she could assume. 

‘*Much better, thanks,” answered Lord 
Norman, keeping to his resolution of hiding 
his loss of memory from everyone. 

‘* Oh, I am so glad to hear that!" said Rose, 
taking his hand in hers in impulsive delight ; 
‘* for you have been so dreadfully ill, and have 
frightened us all. I mean,” she added, ‘ Lady 
Norman and myself.” 

“Tt is strange how weak I have grown,” 
cried Lord Norman; looking at his thin, white 
hands. ‘So you have been my kind, atten- 
tive nurse, Rose?” 

‘* I have done all in my power to help you,” 
said Rose, after a moment’s hesitation, ‘‘ and 
so has Lady Norman.” 

Never a word of Iola’s devotion to Lord 
Norman. Rose ran the risk of telling a 
falsehood in order that Lord Norman should 
es know of the service Iola had rendered 

im. 

Rose knew very well that he would never 
forgive her if he found out her great deceit. 
The only thing was to get married as quickly 
as possible. When were man and wife 
nothing could be al \. 

“ You don’t know how grateful Iam to you,” 
said Lord Norman; but, although she told 
him of the service she had rendered him, he 
was still far from lov’ her. He even felt 
angry with himself for the lack of warmth in 
dese, and was afraid that she might no- 

it, 

Lord Norman looked at her keenly, and, 
being an observant man, saw that she was in 
perfect health, and did not look like a woman 
who had been closely shut ina sick room. Her 
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face had a healthy colour in it, and there was 
scarcely @ trace of anxiety about her. 

« We had a great deal of trouble getting you 
back from Italy,” observed Rose; ‘but we 
thought you woald like to be brought to your 
own home, and the doctors advised it.” \ 

Lord Norman had never been ill before in 
his life, and the allusions to his weakness irri- 
tated him. If seemed to him as though she 
talked to him as if he were a child. 

Toa man of Lord Norman’s active mind 
and restless disposition, inactivity was simply 
torture. Hecould not understand being ill, 
and it was as much as he could do to stifie an 
impetuous exclamation. 

“I wonder you took so much trouble,’ he 
said, rather sarcastically. ‘‘I assure you, Rose, 
that I am not worth it.” 

‘‘How can you say such a thing?” cried 
Rose, in reproachfal tones. ‘ All the assist- 
ance I have rendered you has been a pleasure 
tome. Iam sufficiently rewarded to see that 
you are growing stronger.” 

“ Stronger!” cried Lord Norman, sitting 
up on thesofa. ‘Why, I feel as weak as a 
man can possibly be. It strikes me forcibly, 
baee that the cemetery is the proper place 

or me.”’ 

Rose put her hands before her face, and, to 
all appearances, had burst into tears. This 
made Liord Norman feel uncomfortable, and 
he scarcely knew what to say, so he was 
greatly relieved when his mother entered the 
room, for it relieved him from an awkward 
position. 

‘* Norman is better,” cried Rose, glancing 
ap at Lady Norman, and the look of joy that 
came into Lady Norman's face is impossible 
to describe.. If made her appear quite ten 
years younger just for a moment. 

ed” ope she will not say a word about that 
wretched Iola,” thought Rose. ‘If she tells 
him of her search for him in Italy I am 
ruined,” 

She regretted now. hate | concealed the 
service Iola had rendered him from Lord 
Norman, for she knew the light in which he 
would regard such a deliberate lie. 

Lord Norman was such a trathfal man him- 
self that he expected truth in others, and 
Rose was frightened that he would find out 
hel deceit. 

“This is good news, indeed !” cried Lady 
Norman, and having the genuine ring of glad- 
ness in her voice; her son looked up with an 
affectionate glance. 

Lady Norman was more tender and loving 
than she had ever been before. Since Lord 
Norman had been ill Lady Norman had been 
thinking over matters, and came to the con- 
clusion that she had not been so kind to him 
ag she ought to have been. 

‘* Rose has been telling me of all the trouble 
I have been,” said Lord Norman. “I am 
sure Iam very grateful to her for her great 
kindness. It is very tedious watching by a 
sick bed night and day.” 

Lady Norman gave Rose a sharp, pene- 
trating glance, that brought the colour into 
the woman's face. She understood the mean- 

ing of that glance only too well, and it was no 
wonder that the flush of shame had come 
npon her, Lady Norman Rage! meant, “I 
= you have not mentioned Iola’s self-sacri- 
ce,” 


_“I am afraid you exaggerate Rose’s ser- 
vices,” said Lady Norman, and she would 
have told Lord Norman of Iola’s search for 
him in Italy, but for the doctor's warning 
that no allusion was to be made of things that 
had occurred during his iilness, 

So delighted was Iola when she heard of 
Lord Norman's recovery that she made a 
rash for the room, but Rose placed a detaining 
hand on her arm. 

“I don't think you had better see him now, 
dear,” said Rose, who had a catlike gleam in 
her eyes, “The doctor says that he onght to 
be perfectly quiet. The least excitement 
might throw him back.” 

It was with the greatest difficulty that Iola 


hard that she, who had saved Lord Norman’s 
life, should be denied the pleasure of seein; 
him now that he was getting well. She ha 
had all the anxiety, and now Rose stepped in 
and took the credit of everything. Can it be 
wondered at that Iola hated her ? 

Some women would have insisted upon 
seeing Lord Norman, but Iola was too prond 
to dothat. She merely said,— 

“I should be sorry to disturb Lord Norman, 
but will you tell him how pleased I am to 
hear of his recovery.” 

Of course Rose did not give Iola’s message 
or Lord Norman’s message, or he would have 
asked to see her at once. As it was, he was 
quite hurt at her apparent indifference, and 
never mentioned her name, 

Tola made up her mind that she would 
never go near Lord Norman if she could help 
it. When she saw him in the garden leaning 
on Rose’s arm she slipped away to her own 
room, and would watch him from the window. 

Day by day Lord Norman grew stronger, 
and at last could nse with Rose’s assist- 
ance. This pleased him very much, for he 
did not like being dependent on anyone. 

One evening he was taking a stroll all by 
himself when he came upon Iola. 

She was reading, and was in ignorance of 
his approach, or she would have run away. 
As it was, he was standing near her when 
she looked up, 

“It isa long time since I have seen you, 
Iola,” he said, as Iola rose to her feet in the 
utmost confusion. 

It seemed to Lord Norman that the girl 
was almost frightened of him, and this pained 
him considerably. I¢ seemed more like fear 
than indifference. Seeing that she made no 
attempt to speak, he continued,— 

“ And I don’t thiak I should have seen you 
now had I not caught you by surprise. You 
are not looking so well as you did, Iola? ”’ 

If he had known all she had gone through 
for his sake—the sleepless nights and keen 
anxiety—he would have understood the reason 
of her pale face. Most women would have 
told him of the services rendered in hopes of 
winning gratitude and love, but Iola was not 
a girl to parade her great deeds before the 
oe She left such women as Rose to do 
that. 

‘‘T have shared the general anxiety about 
you,” cried Iola, 

** And yet you have not taken the trouble to 
come and see me?” said Lord Norman, in 
reproachful tones. 

** Rose told me that you must not be dis- 
turbed,’’ said Iola—she was obliged to say 
this in self-defence—“ or I should have come 
on hearing of your recovery.” 

** Rose ought to have known that I should 
have been only too glad to see you!” said 
Lord Norman. ‘ The sight of your face has 
done me @ world of good already !” 

Tola flushed with pleasure as Lord Norman 
took her hand and pressed it warmly. 

* Will you a secret if I confide in 
you?” almost whispered Lord Norman, as 
they sat side by side in the arbour; and not 
waiting for her to answer, he went on: ‘Do 
you know that I feel very ungrateful at 
times; but, notwithstanding Rose’s kindness 
to me in nursing me through my illness, I 
like her less and less every day! Hark, Iola! 
here she comes!” 

When Rose saw Iola and Lord Norman 
together she could scarcely conceal the look 
of anger that came over her face. 

What if Iola had told Lord Norman of all 
that had occurred in Italy? How long had 
they been together ? she wondered. 

One glance at Lord Norman’s face told her 
that Iola had refrained from speaking of the 
service she had rendered him, and from that 
moment Rose regarded her rival as an idiot. 

“A charming night!" said Rose; ‘ but 
the wind is rather cold. Don’t you think 
that you will catch cold, Norman?” 





coald keep back her tears, It seemed very| 


have on my greatcoat.”’ 


‘* I think there is more chance of Iola catch. | 
ing cold than I,” said Lord Norman, “for I | 


All three went into the house together. 

After that evening Iola and Lord Norman 
met frequently at meal times. Lord Norman 
noticed with surprise that no allusion was ever 
made to Italy. 

There was one person in the house who did 
not approve of the way affairs were going on 
en This individual was Lord Norman’s 
valet. 

He had been with Iola during her search 
for Lord Norman, and had come to the con- 
clusion that she loved his master, and it was 
his desire that she should marry him. As 
for that ‘‘sleek-faced cat,” as he very dis- 
respectfully called Rose, he hated her ! 

ter thinking over the matter he came to 
the conclusion that Lord Norman ought to be 
told of the service Iola had rendered him. 

“Tf no one else will tell him I'll do 
it,” he thought, ‘even if I risk losing my 
situation |” 

No sooner had the valet come to this 
resolve when he hastened to carry it out. Of 
course, he had many opportunities of speak- 
ing to Lord Norman. 

**Some women are like angels, my lord!” 
said the valet; ‘‘and had it not been for one 
of them you would not be alive now! When 
I think of the care that young lady took of 
it brings tears into my eyes, that it 

oes!” 


“*How devoted Rose has been to me!” 
thought Lord Norman, with a feeling of 
shame at his heart; “and yet Iam unmanly 
enough to feel no gratitude !"’ 

“Miss Rose D was very good to me!"’ 
said Lord Norman. 

‘‘Miss Rose Dudley!" cried the valet, ex- 
citedly; ‘I am not talking about Miss Rose 
Dudley!’ Then, ‘I am speaking of Miss 
Day! It wasshe who, when we heard nothing 
of you after you had been released by the 
brigands, went in search of you, hunted for 
you from town to town where the cholera was 
raging, and people were dying like rotten 
sheep! It wae she who found you at last, 
and nearly at death’s door, and nursed you 
back to life! I never saw such devotion in 
my life, my lord; and I think it is right that 
you should know all about it!” 

“You are right,” said Lord Norman, after 
quite a minute, for what he had been just 
told took him quite by surprise. 

He felt now that he hated Rose. Her 
meanness was simply despicable, and her 
audacity more than surprising. She had 
been so ready to take credit for an act she 
had not done, while Iola had concealed the 
service she had rendered. The two women 
were as different to each other as light and 
darkness ! 

“Tam glad you think so, my lord!” said 
the valet. ‘“‘I was afraid you would think 
I was taking a liberty; but I could not bear 
that Miss Iola should get no credit for what 
she had done !”’ 

Lord Norman had become very excited— 
more excited than the valet had ever seen him 
before. He could hardly wait to allow the 
valet to complete his dress. 

The first thing he did on being released 
from the hands of his valet was to go in search 
of Iola. 

He met Rose on the stairs, but hurried by, 
scarcely stopping to say a word. If he had 
remained a moment longer in her presence 
he knew he would give vent to his anger 
at her deceit. ! 

‘‘ How very energetic Lord Norman looks this 
morning!” said Rose to Lady Norman. ‘ He 
has not been so active since his illness!’’ Then 
Rose thought to herself, ‘‘ his wedding will take 
place shortly, and I shall enjoy his great 
wealth,” 

Lord Norman found Iola in the library 

ring over an Italian grammar. Since she 
bad been to Italy she had taken a fancy to 
learn that language, and was getting on very 
well, She found study the best thing to make 
her forget her love for Lord Norman. 

‘‘Tola!” he cried, as he looked up, "I 
| have come to thank you!”’ 
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‘“* For what?” asked Iola. 

*\ Por your kindness and your devotion to 
me!" gaid Lord Norman. ‘I have heard all 
about your brave, good deeds in Italy, and I 
should be less than a man if I did not come 
to tell you how gratefal Iam. Iam afraid, 
Iola, that you have been really misjudged, for 


you are the best-hearted girl in the great, wide y 
world. You dear, good girl—you angel upon | 
’ 


earth. 

He took her little hands in his, and gazed 
into her beautifal soft eyes as he spoke. There 
was an expression on his face that startled 
Tola. No woman could fail to understand 


that glance. It meant plainly ‘‘ I love-you.” 


“It was my duty to look after you!" said 
Tola, using his favourite word. 

‘* But it is not every one who do their duty 
in this wicked world! '* said’ Lord Norman, 
Then, before she could make any resistance, 
he took her into his arms, and kissed her 
again and again, until Iola suddenly remem- 
bered his engagement to Rose. 

It was at this moment that’ Rose entered 
~ room, and ganed ab a _ 

with s and rage. She saw clearly 
that she Si es? out, that Lord Norman 
A discovered her deceit, and despised her 
or it. : 

“Tam sorry to have disturbed you, my 
lord!” said Rose Dadley, and then gently 
shut the door, leaving Lord Norman and 
Tola: together. 

Lord Norman. was glad that Rose had found 
him kissing Iola, since it had saved him the 
trouble of g off their a. 

‘Oh, Lord Norman ! what will Lady 
man say when she hears that Ihave consented 
to be your wife?” oried Idla. 

“ Let's go and ‘see !’’ said Lord Norman, 
with a bright, happy leugh ; sud there was a 
brighter look on fis face than Iola had’ ever 
seen there before. 

Seeing how frightened Iola looked, he added, 
encouragingly, “ I am sure my mother will ba 
glad to hear that we are to marry.” 

They came into the drawing-room hand-in- 
hand, and she saw Lord Norman’s happy face, 
and heard his explanation. She took Iola in 
her arms and kissed her, saying,— 

“ You will make Norman a better wife than 
anyoneelse, Since you have saved his life he | 
must devote it to you.” 


[THE END. ] 
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Tue street-car-of the future may be ran 
after more scientific principles ; but the street- 
ear of the passed is ran after most eagerly 
now. 

He: “What would you say, dear, if I should 
say that you were a harp of a thousand 
| strings?” She: ‘I should think, love, that 
you were a lyre.” 

A Dovsie-Mzaninac Expression. — Mrs. 
Jones; “ Don’t. tronble tosee me to the doar, 
; Mrs. Smith.” Mrs. Smith: “No tronble; 
' quite a pleasure, I assure you.” 

A Country horse-fancier’s daughter, Betay 
; bY pare, having reached a i 
a 


‘* Bets offered, but no takers as. yet.” 


**Wauen lovely woman buysa 1 
Which she designs shall talk and pray, 
How shooked is she, and-melancholy, 
To find the parrot swears all day.’’ 

Its Leayina Tore.—Patiens Old Lady (to 
elevator boy-reading novel),; “How often does 
the elovator go up, boy?” Elevater Boy: 
“It goes up at the end of every chapter, 
ma’am.”” 

Proor or Love.—" L.tellyou, Susie, that. 
will commit suicide if. you won't -have.me.”’ 
‘“« Well,. Thomas, as soon.as you iven me 
that proof of your affection I will ve that 
you love me.” 

Morass: ‘‘ Tommy, ain't oashamed: of 
yourself to strike your! little sister? You 
ought to know better.’’ Tomemty:: Yes, ma, 
Ido; but. we're playing school, and: I’m: the 
+ It'sall right.’ 

weller) : ** Will the watch cost ing extra 
No, sir: you pa 
watch, and I'll throw the time in.” 

A rarwer in the. West Riding declares that 
ee ee ees les in his 
orchard the other night. Now, if we hear of 
& case of cholera in phantom in the West 
Riding we shall know what caused it. 

ConsonatTion For A Youna Morner.—Young 
Mother .(to elderly lady- visitor) : ‘‘ Don’t. you 
think tha baby looks. very. much, like his 
father?” Old Lady: “Yes, I do; but I 
wouldn't worry—he may ouigrow it.” 

He’s toe Younc Man,—Tubbley (bashfally, 
and: removing his hat ae eager og “Ts 
Miss Tremmer in?”’ id; “She is, buat 


tan sto-ordh, 7 Soe eas 


she’s engaged.” 
last night): ‘‘ I know it; I’m the young man.” 
‘“‘ Longevity ? I should say longevity did run 





Tue cream of ta-ta is the good bye-kiss. | 


in the family,'’ said. Mrs. Spriggins. 
John was six foot two, Bill wassix foot four, and 


Ix the human race the butcher holds the! George he had. more longevity than any man I 


steaks, . 

Wonkre like a horse—a lawyer drawing a 
conveyance, 

Tue best way to get at the tongue of a bell 
isto pealit. . 

A maN makes his maiden speech when he 
asks & young girl to marry him. 

TakEN asa whole the Indians, although 
illiterate, are the bast red race in the world. 

Tuene's nothing like leather, excepting, of 
course, the upper crust.of the. young wife’s 
first pie, 

Ty Denmark girls aretrained to agriculture, 
butin this country they take more kindly to 
husbandry. 

Rico Onrnamen go to Tartary for their wives, 
their wealth enabling them to secure the very 
cream of . 

Ir hurts a man just about as much to burn 
him in effigy as to have his shadow on a stone 
wall butted by a goat. 

Mistress : “ Jane, Willie informs me that 
ny husband kissed you yesterday.” Jane: 
“ Oh, that’s all right, ma’am—I’ve got used 
to it now.” 

Patron: ‘‘ Waiter, how’s this?” ‘How's 
what?” “I found thet cigar-holder in. the 
soup.” ‘Well! well! I’m glad of that,. I’ve 
been hunting for the hanged thing an hour,” 


ever see. He was six foot seven if he was a | 


f e? 

Unsust Susprorens.—** Robert,"’ said his wife 
suspiciously, ‘‘ where have you been? You're 
late to dinner." 
humble way, my dear, towards improving the 
breed of horses,”’ 
at the races.’”’ 

A prrerry maiden fell overboard on the 
Thames the other day, and her lover leaned 


‘“Please ask papa,” she said, as she sank for 
the second time. 


Brother: ‘Where did you get that cake, 
Annie?” Small Sister: ‘‘ Mother gave it to 
me.” Small Brother: ‘Ab, she always gives 
you more than me.” Small Sister: ‘‘ Never 
mind; she’s going to put mustard ters, on 
us when we go to bed to-nighs, and I'l ask her 
to let_you have the biggest.” 

REGRETTING THE ENGAGEMENT.—Emma. (to 
her fiancée): ‘‘Just think, Edgar, that rich old 
man, Dr. James, who knows nothing of our 
engagement, asked me this morning to. be. his 
wife.” Edgar: ‘‘ What.answer di 
him.?” Emma: ‘I told him I regretted ex- 
ceedingly that I was previously engaged.” (A 
sudden coolness between the lovers.) 





@ &Ge, 
ther wrote familiarly to an old’ friend, | 


je 
if I should want a little time on it?'” Jeweller: 


Tubbley (who settled. things | 


“Why, | 


‘I’ve been assisting, in a ; 
‘© Oh, I was afraid you were | 


over the side of the boat, as she rose ‘to the | 


surface, and said “Give. me your hand.” | 


A Cuance ror A Lirtre Broruer.—Small ; 


you give | 


A cenivs who knows one of the church's 
needs has invented a contribution-box that 
rings a bell’ every time a brace button is 
dropped in. This will sadly curtail come 
men’s charity account, but the chureh won’t 
lose anything by it. 

A youne artist who lives in a boarding. 

house wants to know how he can learn to play 
the violin without disturbing the other board. 
ers. Soap your bow, young man, and bathe 
the strings twice a day in sweet oil. They 
won’t Complain much then, 
( — EXAMINING THE aero Lady 
to village postmistress); ‘ you got any- 
thin’ for me, Miss Bullard?” Postmistress : 
“ Here's a card from your. daughter Mandy. 
How she do improveins * gence she’s be’n 
goin’ to that. boardin’-school,”’ 

A Question 1x. Retationsure.— Grandpa : 
“ Well, Fred, you’re-an unole now; you ought 
to be real proud.over.it.” Little Fred: ‘‘ No, 
I oughtn't to. I ain’t,no uncle,” Grandpa: 
| Why not?” Thittle Feed: *’Canse. I’m an 
aunt. The new. baby’s girl.” 

“ Anp so. your sister ssid: last wight 
. that she thought I was.ali daisy; did: she, 
Bobby ?”’ asked Featherly, striving to hide:hia 
exultation. ‘ Yes,’ vy “and 
ee shouldn't be surprised, as he 

often:seen you a little dazy himeelf.” 

Quaxirtep FoR Tur Onotn}—Minister: ‘* Your 
| Gaughter is very handsome, Mr, Sapper.” 
Snapper : “ Yes, she is. I'm thiaking of hav- 
' ing her join the church choir.” . Minister : 
“That's good. Is she a fine-veeslist ?” Shap. 

: “She'can’t sing at‘all, bat she's ‘got 2 

‘ devil of a temper.’’ 
Cavour ox -Sunpar.—" These fish, my dear 
rs, Hendricks,” remarked the minister, who 
[ was dicussing a Sunday dinner with the family, 
| “are deliciously < Tam enjoying them 

very much.” “ They ought to be fresh,” volan- 
' teered Bobby, who was also enjoying them ; 
' * pa caught em only this morning!” 
; “NEVER can be more than.a sister to you,” 

said a buxom widow, tenderly, to an old bache- 
' lor who had. proposed. ‘‘Ah, madam, yes, 
| you can,” he responded, gallantly. ‘I am not 
' a man to,loge hope.”  ‘‘ Yes, buéi I cannot, che 
’ persisted. he said, ‘you. have 
i daughters! you may yet be my. mother.in- 

law.” 








Ax Iyvicyant Morgzr.—A somewhas. un- 

polished mother of a very charming daughter 
was recent] to say: “I don’t interd 
: lestin’ Emily.go back to Madame Waring’s 
' school. They don’t :teach.’em right. Now, 
I don’t know so very much myself, but I never 
; would tell my child that IX spells nine. It's 
' absolutely ridiculous.” 
A Disappomrrep Unpertaker.—Citizen (10 
' undertaker): ‘I thought, Mr. Mould, that 
' you were going off oma vacation?” Under- 
. taker: ‘I did intend to: start over a month 
‘ ago, buat old Mrs. Bentley was taken danger- 
' ously ill, and I've been sort of Hanging on, 
and,” (inadow, injured tone ofveice) ‘ I'li be 
blamed, sir, if she ain’t getting better.” 

A Misonpenstanpine.—Indignant Citizen : 
| “ When I ht this horse you told me thut 
with a little training he would make a first- 
class animal for the track.” Horse Dealer: 
‘‘And so he wilJ.” Citizen: ‘‘I tried him 
yesterday, and he was seventeen minutes 
trotting a mile.” Horse Dealer: ‘Oh, I 
didn’t mean a race-track, friend. I meant a 
street-car track.’’ 


Unsecessany Worny.—lt was, getting late 
when. the girl said, shyly.: ‘‘ You. look worried 
about-comething, Mr.. Harkiaton.” ‘I am,’ 
he.replied. “1 have in my. pocket a £10 000 
package of government bonds, which I fool- 
ishly forgot to deposit to-day, and—and aside 
from that I—I love: yon so. devotedly, Miss 
Schermerhorn, I am afraid to learn my fate. 
“ As for the bonds, Mr. Harkinton,’’ replied 
the girl, with a business air, ‘‘ papa bas» sale 
' im the house; and.regarding the—the other 
matter, why~why, [think so many of jas are 
apt to borrow trouble, Mr. Harkinton. 
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SOCIETY, 


—_— 
On November 5th Princess Lonise was to go to 
Seoul pay ies Ror Wile 
the new Oollege of Physical Science, Her 
Royal Highness subsequently presented the 
prizes to the successful atudenta of the High 
School for Girls at Gateshead, on onthe next 
day paid a visit to Lord and Lady Armstrong 
at Cragside, Rothbary. 


Tue death of: Count Robilant, the. Italian 
Ambassador, was:exceedingly sudden, so much 
so, that if was not until Igte on the Tuesday 
night thatthe Countess. was aware that her 
husband’s life was in danger, and his death 
followed shortly a . His arrival in 
this country was too recent for him yet to 
have made any decided impression on English 
society in genegal. In consequence of the 
Count’s death, Cheyalier . Catalani, the, prin- 
cipal Secretary, once more becomes Ohargé 
d'Affaires, and has been obliged to ont short 
his holiday and return hastily to England; 
so one result of the death will be. to place 
—s and Madame we aenal head 
of & mbassy, & ig] already 
octal ie be ee Madame 
Cat is pandeome and accomplished, and 
her taste, in. dregs.is.a proverb, One of her 
drawing-room dresses of! this year will long 
be remembered aga dream of begnty, the 
decorations 1g of WwW and 
trails of pink roses. 80 plentifall. wed 
that at first sight. she might have been 
mistaken for the goddess of roses visible on 


A corrEsponpEenD-of Modern: Society describ. 
ing the late festivities at Rome on the occasion 


of the visit of the Em of Germany says: 
“ Next followed Humbert, on whose arm 
a the band of P. Letitia Bona- 
par . 


iage seems to have agreed with 
the young bride of the Duke d’Aosta. She 
has lost the frightened, seared air which was 
80 noticeable at her wedding, and.even if not 
reconciled to her lot, a determined to 
meke the best of it. was certainly the 
most distinguée-looking of the many high-bred 
women present, ll, stately, dignified, walk. 
ing as if she were ‘monarch of ali she 
surveyed,’ complonion fect, shoulders 
snowy white, dark dia -decked tressea— 
looked the very personification of grace. and 
beauty, her ap ce causing a hum of 
admiration which could not be suppressed, 
Amadeo himeelf came next, having for his 
partner the Princess Isabella of Bavaria, 
wife of Prince Thomas, of Sayoy, brother. to 
Queen Margaret.’ 


The ex-King of Spain. has shaved off his 
beard, and the alteration is hardly an improve- 
ment, He seems to have “toned down” 
since his marriage, and it, is.no secret that 
the bree ry. gy mm we girl. who stood by his 
side at the altar, hoping against hope that. at 
the last moment some unforeseen event 
might save her from the union she detested, 
has already asserted herself, 


Toe Hesse magnates are singularly prone 
to misfortune, it. seems; previous to the un- 
timely deaths by diphtheria of our own 
Princess Alice and her child, a son of the 
Hesse familly had perished by falling out of a 
Window at the Grand Ducal. Palace, and now 
news comes of the calamitous end of the 
Landgrave Frederick William at sea. This 

rince was voyaging from Batavia to Singa- 
pore, and, being somewhat - light. headed, 
Jumped overboard and was drowned. He 
was only thirty-four years of age. 


By tue-nyg, it is not generally known that 
the present German Emperor is a keen 
Sportsman, though he is rather severely 
handicapped by his useless left arm, He 
shoots with light guns, made on purpose for 
him, which he aims like pistols, and at the 
eee — which they carry he is a very 

te) . 





STATISTICS. 


Accorpinc.to, a good anthority, the world 
consumes annually 650,000 tons of coffee. 

THERE are said to be a million persons now 
studying Volapak(the universal language). 

Tue daily consumption of needles in the 
United States is said to be 4,200,000, most of 
whieh comes from Redditch. 

Tue Red Indians.cultivated 227,265 acres of 
land last year. They ownover 1 000,000 sheep, 
40 471 swine, 111,407 cattle, and 358.334 horses 
and mules, 

Tue candle power of the moon has been 
estimated at 134,000,000,000,000,000. This is 
not far fromthe number of candles, each one- 
halfan inch in diameter, that could stand 
side by side on one-half the surface of the 
moon, 

Duaina the seven months which ended 
July 31 the total namber of emigrants who 
went to the United States was 357,125. Of 


these 113,000 were from Great Britain, 67,000 | of 


from. Germany, 11,000 from Bohemia and 
Fn , 25,000 from Russia, 59000 from 
ie tha Norway, 38,000 from Italy, 3,000 
from France, 6,000 from Denmark, and 4,000 
from Poland, 





GEMS. 


Better three hours too soon than one 
minute too late, 

Lirz is a long.course of mutual education 
which ends but with the grave. 

Iy doing good to others there is an enjoy- 
ment of which the sordid, selfish man knows 
nothing. 

To endeavour to work upon the vulgar with 
fine sense is like. attempting to hew blocks 
with a razor. 

Prery and virtue are not only delightfal for 

the present, but they leave peace and content- 
ment behind them, 
_ Ir is manifest that all government of action 
is to be gotten by knowledge. and knowledge 
best by gathering many knowledges, which is 
reading. 

ConTENTMENT is a poarl of great price, and 
whoever procures it at the expense of ten 
thousand desires makes a wise and a happy 
purchase. 





BOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Scattopen Catoxken.—Take equal parts of 
cold chicken, boiled rice or macaroni, and 
tomato sauce. Putin layers in a shallow dish, 
and cover with bnttered crumb. Bake till 
brown. Cold roast turkey, using stuffing and 
gravy, may be prepared in the same way. 

Porrep Ham.—Take one-half pound of lean 
ham, one-half pound of fresh butter, a pinch 
of ground nutmeg, a little cayenne pepper, 
and a pinch of white pepper. Pound the ham 
smooth in a mortar, and the pepper and nut- 
meg, rubbing them well into the ham, then 
add the butter, rabbing them well together. 
Next place in the jar and run melted butter 
over the top, and seal, 

Barrer Puppina.—Take two eggs, two table- 
spoonfuls of flour, one of butter, and a break. 
fastcupful of milk. Beat the butter to a 
cream ; beat the eggs, add a little white sugar, 
and, for a change, the grated rind of a lemon; 

ut in the flour and milk, and beat all together, 
onr the mixtare into a buttered shallow dish, 
and bake twenty minutesin a sharp oven. It 
may also be baked in common saucers instead 
of a dish, when the puddings should be doubled 
up when turned out, 80 as. to form semicircles 
= the dish, and sifted sugar strewed over 
em, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Curious Custom.—There is a peoaliarity 





; which Vieana shares in common, with all 
Austrian towns. At ten o'clock the streets 
‘are deserted. Scarcely will you meet one 
solitary coul. A law authorizes the portidre 
' or concidérge to levy a tax of ten kreutzers, 
| called the Spergeld, on any person leaving or 
entering the house after that hour. Thus this 
Spergeld obliges you, when you are invited to 
! a party, tq pay ten krentzers on leaving your 
! own apartment, ten more for yourself and your 
servant on, entering your host's house, the 
same when you leave it, and the same on re. 
entering your own. This Spergeld gives rise 
to some curious fashions. Thue the theatre 
and opera begin early, and the performances ig 
timed to end. at a quarter before ten. If.it 
lasts longer nearly the whole audience rises 
and hastens away to be home in time to save 
the Spergeld. Cafés are emptied at that 
hour, the trains are crowded as the last moment 
grace. arrives, and even the rubbers of 
| whigt.at the. clabs are interrupted. It grows 
‘into such a force of habit, and is such an 
| accepted fact, that, except under exceptional 
circumstances, you do not. think of incurring 
the debt. 

Save sy Keermna Accounts,—If all men, 
whether engaged in business or acting as 
employ és and receiving salaries of daily wages 
would keep a regular account with themselves, 
in which should appear in detail all the mone 
they receive and all they expend, they woul 
live more wisely, and, as a rule, far more suc- 
cessfully. Here, for example, isa man who 
is in receipt of a salary. This salary he 
receives.in twelve monthly payment. Let us 
suppose him to keep an account with himeelf. 
When he receives a monthly payment he 
charges himself as debtor tc that amount, and 
during the month he credits himself with all 
he pays out, item by item. At.the end of the 
month he. settles this account with himself, 
and sees on paper just where his monay came 
from and just where it has gone. If he has 
spent less than he has received he carries the 
surplus forward to the next month, and keeps 
an account of the month in the same way, and 
thus continues for the whole year. At theend 
of the year he can look back over the whole 

riod, and see in black and white just how he 

as lived in the matter of personal and family 
expenses. If his whole salary has been spent, 
he can cee how.it was spent ; and if a part of it 
has been saved, he can equally seo how he 
managed to save it. 


Exzornio Treatugnt.—Mr, C. B.. Harness, 
the president of the British Association of 
Medical. Electricians, has just returned from 
the Continent, having thoroughly investigated 
both Professor Charcét’s and Dr, Vigouroux’s 
world-renowned systems of electrical treat- 
ment. Daring his stay he was entertained by 
the leading medical and scientific anthorities, 
and was awarded a,gold medal by the electro- 
medical Institute of France, for his many 
valuable inventions and publicatione and for 
the remarkable success which has attended hia 
‘‘Electro-pathic”” and “ Eleotro-Massage ” 
forms of treatment in this conntry. The 
valuable and ingenious inventions cf Mr. 
Harness, and the elaborate and beautifully- 
fitted operating and consulting rooms at the 
Company’s extensive ‘ Electropatbio" Estab- 
lishmeat are indeed a wonderful example of the 
rapid strides made during the past few years in 
the science of medical electricity, and this mag- 
nificent building in Oxford Street ismow one 
of the most, interesting sights of London. We 
would advise visitors from the country and 
others to call and personally inspeot the pre- 
mises.and have the various electropathic appli- 
ances and electrical batteries explained to them 
free of charge. We understand that Mr. Har- 
ness, with his usual indefatigable energy, 18 
negotiating for the establishment of & Free 
Hospital for his special system of ‘‘electropa- 
thic ’ treatment, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


W. T.—Furs are variously dyed according to the 
demand and taste of the time. 

Youre Max.—Leave nature alone; the preparations 
usually sold are very injurious. 


H. 8. W.—Petroleum pomade is recommended to pro- 
mote the growth of moustaches. 


A. N. B.—We cannot aid you unless you state the 
material from which the stains are to be removed. 


H. N.—Two parts of dry chloride of lime mixed with 
one of banat alum will make a good disinfecting 
powder. Set in shallow dishes in rooms, &c. 


F. L. J.—To cleanse a chamois skin, wash it fn col¢ 
water with plenty of soap, and rinse it well also in cold 
water. It may thus be kept soft and always ready for 
us6, 

M. M.—Touch the wart every morning with a camel's 
hair brush dipped in nitric acid, but be sure that the 
acid an usb eee the surrounding skin, as it acts as a 
caustic. 

B. D. F.—Cinchona is a white crystalline substance 
obtained from Peruvian bark. It is sometimes used as 
a substitute for quinea, in doses of from one to four 
grains, three times a day. 

E. 8. N.—Custom has fixed the daily number of 
meals to three, but four would not. be too many if the 
amount of food taken at each meal were less. It 
- important, though, that meals be taken at regular 

ours, 


Macoze.—l. Plaid costumes are fashionable. 2. 
Coloured vests are worn with fancy fall wraps, but 
black velvet is by far the better choice for those whose 
— are limited, as it looks well with costumes of any 
colour. 


J. T.—Unable to enlighten you to the extent re- 
quested. The specimens seem to contain some mineral 
properties, but what Fg my we cannot say. We 
au t an analysis of them by some one who has made 
a study of the subject. . 


Jessica.—Syrup of iodide of iron is a preparation of 
iodine and iron, and is given in all debilitated conditions 
of the system, when there is a taint of scrofula. Dose, 
from twenty to fifty drops, well diluted, at the moment 
of taking, with water. 


Onty DauGuter —1. Plenty of exercise, attention to 
diet, avoiding all subst: taining starch and 
sugar. 2. Prepared chalk is as good and simple a denti- 
frice as can be used. 3. Moderate. 4. No difference at 
all. 5. Too unformed. 


Nerra.—Among new shades in autumn gloves there 
are shown golden tan colours, copper shades stitched 
with green or black, a new Egyptian red, oxidized 
silver, mahogany, blood orange, a genuine brick colour, 
and several shades of green, 


M. S. N.—The part of the water-melon referred to is 
called the rind. For instance, the Caroline water- 
melon is thus described: Fruit v large, oblong. 
Skin dark green and white marbled. Rind thick. 
Flesh deep red, hollow at the centre, sweet and good. 
Seeds large, black. 2. No marked individuality is 
denoted by either. 


L. M. A—A so-called country pudding is made as 
follows : Take eight eggs, leaving out half of the whites, 
the weight of all the eggs in sugar, and of six in flour, 
or Indian meal, sifted, one nutmeg, and half a pound of 
butter, creamed. Mix all well together, and bake for 
two hours. It becomes light with very little beating. 
Serve with wine sauce. 


Neture te Cren.— We applaud your resolution 
strongly, and will do all in our power to help you. At 
your age the best way to improve your spelling is to 
get some one to read aloud to you and write down from 
dictation. For the arithmetic get Barnard Smith, and 
for the other matter any of the little manuals on eti- 
quette to be had for a few pence will serve your purpose. 


A. L. C.—The cat monkey lives in the East Indian 
Archipelago, and is thought to constitute the connecting 
link between the monkey and the bat. It has a mem- 
brane, which, like that of the flying squirrel, serves as 
a parachute to sustain it in its leaps from tree to tree 
for a distance of 100 yards. Its movements on the 
ground are said to be awkward. It is very active at 
night. Itis also known as the flying lemur. 


Marte J.—1. Skirts of plaid dresses are always cut on 
the bias. 2. Despite all predictions to the contrary, 
bustles are not abandoned, but are simply reduced in 
size, and worn lower. 38. The pointed bodice and 
belted waist are the two styles of corsage most popular 
with plain round skirts without drapery. 4. Cashmere 
coloured ribbons, in wide widths, are used for vests, 
—— and insertions, in both black and dark silk 

resses. 


M. F. W.—1. Little girls wear foulard frocks of all 
colours, and they are generally made as follows: The 
skirt is trimmed with tucks, in the lower part; the 
bodice is made in the shape of a full chemtisette, falling 
loose about the waist, and is finished with a sailor 
collar, which remains a little open at the neck, thus 
giving it a pretty effect. 2. The large Leghorn hat is 
quite as fashionable for little girls as it is for ladies, and 
it is extremely graceful, with its broad, drooping brim, 
and low crown, along which curls a long white Amazon 
feather. 3. Two cloths in different tones of the same 
colour are frequently used together in one costume, the 
light shade being always employed for the underskirt 
aud trimmings. 





B. J. N.—In general terms, the sapphire is blue and 
the amethyst is violet. But the sapphire is of various 
colours, and recéives to the 
colour. The red sapphire is the oriental ruby; the 
yellow, the orien ; the 
commonly applied 60 tha then tietoty’ of 
commonly a e blue 
shade of which is somewhat lighter than that 
amethyst stone, which is a bluish violet. 


H. N-—Madame Grisi, the celebrated Italian singer, 
was twice married. In 1836 she married in London M. 
Thi rriage Ae ae ne judietalty 
name. The ma: sy) unl y and was 
dissolved. She subsequently married Mario, She was 
born in Milan in 1812, and was the daughter of Gaetano 
Grisi, who was officer of Engineers. Grassini, a famous 
singer, was her aunt, and her eldest sister, Guiditta— 
also celebrated—assisted her in her musical studies. 


W. J. J.—A rising against constituted authorities is 
at first a rebellion, If put down, a rebellion it remains ; 
but should it be successful, it becomes a revolution. 
To the idea of rebellion a stigma is always attached ; 
buta revolution is a respectable thing. So much is 
the differance between failure and success. This is the 
principle involed in the trite adage 

Treason doth never prosper, what's the reason ? 
Why if it prosper, none dare call it treason. 


Tracee Reaver.—l. The first pg weg try ee 

——- in 1704. It is —_—Se the t not 
y took part personally torial composi 
but in correcting proofs, as appears from the sheets ati 
in existence, in which are marks and alterations in his 
own hand. There are two complete copies of the 
ear’s edition of this paper in Im) 

Be Petersburg. 2. Peter the Great 
phabet of the common Russian 


the language 
printing Russian books for fifteen years, 
of the modern Russian was Lomonosoff. He 
wrote the first critical Russian grammar, 4. The first 
dramatic writer of note was Sumarokoff, who also wrote 
historical and other poetical works, 


TO WIVES. 


You t it not too much to brin; 
Oh. peatlie wife, in early afte ” 
le 


ery hour with joy was rife— 
You thought it not too much, I say, 
To bring a sacrifice each day, 
And it on the altar fair 
Of home, and keep it burning there ! 


You thought it not too much to give 
The gliding minutes and the hours 
To make him happy, and to strew 
His pathway with the htest flowers. 
Then while his care is round you still, 
And while his love your life adorns, 
Why should you now claim all the flowers, 
And leave to him the sharpest thorns? 


You thought it not too much to check 
The tears and fall upon his neck. 
Whene’er some slight cloud came to dim 
Your love-light, and your faith in him ! 
Then while he labours on for you, 
Still good and faithful, fond and true, 
Why listen to the tempter’s wiles ? 
Why give him frowns instead of smiles ? 
M. M. 


Vv. N. W. R.—The water-mark in paper is produced 
by wires bent into the shape of the required letter or 
device, and screwed to the surface of the mould. It 
has the effect of making the paper thinner in those 
places. The old makers employed water-marks of 
various kinds, Those of Caxton and other early printers 
were an ox-head and star, a collared dog’s head, a crown, 
a shield, a pig, &c. A fool’s cap and bells gave the name 
to foolscap paper. A postman’s horn gave the name to 
post paper. 

Rosesup.—If you are not joking you are‘a vei 
forward girl, and seem very likely to develop into that 
detestable character, a pronounced flirt. ink more 
of your studies than of young men and licenses. 
At fifteen you should be a scholar, and judging from 
your note you are as deficient in education as you are in 
common sense. Take what we say to heart, and you 
can = from it what we think of you quite inde- 
pendently of your handwriting, which is a disgrace toa 
girl of your age. 

AncELA B.—Prepared chgJk is the only form in which 
chalk is used in medicine. “It is an excellent antacid 
and is admirably adapted to diarrhces, accompanied 
with acidity. The most convenient form of administer- 
ing chalk is that of the chalk mixture, which consists 
of prepared chalk, half an ounce ; sugar and powdered 
gum arabic, two drachms each; cinnamon water and 
water, four fluid ounces each, and rubbed together in a 
mortar until they are thoroughly mixed. Dose, a table- 
spoonful frequently repeated. 


Ove ty Doust —The answer to your questions depend 
on the fact whether you really love the man and think 
you could be happy with no other. If so, win him; if 
it is a mere matter of policy and your heart is not 
thoroughly in the matter, there are all the elements of 
unhappiness. Remember what Coventry Patmore so 
wisely says :— 

‘* Maid cheos'ng man remember this, 
You take his nature with his name, 





And ask what his religion is, 
For you will soon be of the same!” 


M. P. C.—It is true, as stated, that an idea prevails 
that the free use of vinegar promotes leanness. How- 
ever the fact may be, the experiment of reducing cor- 

mce in this way may lead to a disordered state of 

e stomach which it may take some time to correct. 
As often s tated, the diet best fitted for corpulence is 
that containing the least oil, starch, or sugar. Lean 
meat is a good diet for fat people. Much drinking 
should be avoided. Systematic exercise is also recom. 
mended to all who are inclined to obesity. 


L. D. V.—To panes ver ne yom say fifty in number, 
take an eighth of a pound of white mustard seed, 
half a stock of horseradish, half an ounce of cloves, a 

uarter of an ounce of mace, half an ounce of allspice, 

ree onions, half an ounce of whole black pepper, and 
half an ounce of ger. Put these spices upon the 
cucumbers, and fill up with cold vinegar. Let the cu- 
cumbers lie in salt and water for twenty-four hours, 
nm throw them into cold 

water. Wipe them dfy, and then add the spices. 
Half-an-hour is long enough for them to remain in cold 


ing grape wine is 
3 ge ad fresh- 
stone jar, and 


ould up 
parts. The tea-gown does not suit exactly, 
but it is very generally built upon the model of ‘a loose 
fronted princess robe, and some modifications of the 
latter robe is the stout woman’s fit attire. 


G. M. G.—Mylitta was the Greek name of the Baby- 
* the dy.” She is 


son Nin, th: 
the wife of her son N: She united the characteristics 
of the Juno, Venus, and Diana of classical thology, 
but was chiefly the goddess of birth and fertility. She 
had Sue at Nineveh, Ur, Erech, _—, and Babylon. 
The Baaltis of the Phcenicians was the same in name 
and character. bod ys | women of Byblos, like those 
of Babylon, sacrifi themselves in her service, and 
pat = offerings were bestowed on the temple of the 
ess. 


A. A. C.—Ratinbows are sometimes formed at night 
by the moonlight ; but they are not so bright as those 
seen in the daytime. They are called lunar rainbows, 
and are usually single and often white ; when coloured, 
as stated, they are but faintly so. Most rainbows are 
seen in the afternoon, when the eun is in the west, and 
rain-clouds come from the west and clear wooed passing 
off to the east ; but sometimes one is seen in the morn- 
ing. A partial bow may be observed at times in drops 
of dew or rain upon herbage or grass. When the field 

rain is large and the light thrown on it is bright, a 
second bow is seen, one outside of the other. gThe inner 
or primary bow is always the brighter, and the red band 
of colour is always on the outside. The outer or secon- 
dary bow is much fainter in colour, and the red band is 
always on the inside. This is because,as before ex- 
plained, in the primary bow the sun’s rays are only 
reflected once, while in the secondary bow they are re- 
flected twice, which makes them fainter in colour, and 
turns them upsidedown. If the sun and the rain are in 
the same direction from us, no rainbow can be seen. 
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